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THE DEDICATION. 



This volume is affectionately dedicated to my Twenty-nine 
hundred pupils^ through whom and for whom I have written these 
pages^ hoping that this work will be a reminder of those days, 
during which I was working hard, to impart to them knowledge 
and enthusiasm. 

I trust that this work may assist them and their pupils — 
my grand pupils — in disseminating principles which have brought 
to me a life of great satisfaction and success. 

My only thought has been, how 1 might do the most good 
for our beautiful art by means of this truly natural method, 
which not only brings out the inherent beauty of the voice, but 
also assures its maintenance through a life-time. 

LuiSA Cappiani. 



PUBLISHERS FOBEWORD. 

In presenting this very remarkable volume, intended for teachers, 
students, singers, and may we not hope that it will interest all who 
are concerned with the voice per se, we ask our readers to remember : 

The writer is a teacher who for the sake of clearly conveying to 
the mind of her pupil, exdctly what she meant, resorted to all sorts 
of suggestions which to the casual observer may sound not only irrele- 
vant, but really out of place in a work of serious purpose. 

If there are remarks which appeal in this manner to those whom 
this book might otherwise interest, we would ask them to realize 
what a tremendous part the imagination plays in everything, and 
especially in acquiring an art. 

We are not offering this as a literary effort and have been com- 
pelled frequently to accept the phraseology of the author, who is 
a foreigner, but who in her own way expresses herself with marvel- 
ous lucidity and with such power, as to carry not only what she means 
to convey, but also absolute conviction, that it lies within the power 
of the student to comply with her requirements. 

For this reason it is preferable to leave her own language, with 
its individuality and its charming naivete, having every confidence 
that she has cared for the slightest shade that was of value to the 
student. 

We would also suggest that voice-culture students, not familiar 
with musical vernacular, become acquainted with the dictionary of 
musical terms in the last pages of the book. 

One of the greatest shortcomings of this country is the careless- 
ness in the use and pronunciation of the language, and the incorrect 
and harsh use of the voice in ordinary conversation, especially when 
speaking to, or with children, whose habits are formed from this con- 
tact with their elders'. 

Though mothers and teachers may not be interested in the study 



of Tocal music^ there is hardly a line in this entire book which is not 
of utmost importance to thetn in their particular spheres of life^ and 
not until they are able to appreciate their shortcomings and the per- 
nicious effects of these shortcomingB, will the English language be 
spoken as it should be in this country, nor will the voice be the beau- 
tiful reflection of the soul that it is intended to be. 

In direct line with the foregoing, we would call attention to the 
fact that thousands of voices are ruined for singing from nothing, 
except the harsh and careless use of the voice during childhood. 

We therefore again recommend this work as of utmost import- 
ance in the home as well as in the school and rejoice in being able 
to offer something which, if properly regarded, can not fail to develop 
that most beautiful of all natural endowments — the human voice — 
whether for singing or for speaking, whether on the platform or in 
the drawing-room. 

THE PUBLISHER. 



PREFACE. 

Eecently the market has been flooded with works on vocal cul- 
ture. Eminent men and women have written books containing useful 
data^ but their great faults are a profusion of anatomical diagrams, 
words, too learned for the ordinary mind, and ideas, not arranged in 
true pedagogical order. 

There are thousands of medical books, well illustrated, but dia- 
grams do not make people sing. Doctors have come to me for lessons ; 
they have displayed profoundest ignorance of vocal culture, notwith- 
standing their exact knowledge of anatomy. 

Considering these facts, I came to the conclusion that I would 
present the plain truths of vocal science, stripped of the thousand 
and one unnecessary technicalities of throat anatomy that bewilder 
and discourage the average student. 

In some places, for the sake of greater clearness, I have em- 
ployed terms which are not precisely elegant, but the purpose en- 
nobles the means. 

Of course, the pupil is expected to understand the idea thor- 
oughly before he applies it vocally, hence this book must be read and 
re-read — and read again. 

The beginner must not flatter himself that my book alone will 
make him an artist. There is a great gap between understanding and 
execution which must be filled by the guidance of a competent 
teacher. It is a long distance between Theory and Practice. 

Soon after my second arrival in America, in 1876, the late 
Oliver Ditson requested me to write an article for his paper, "The 
American Record,'^ on "How to Breathe." I did so. As it created 
quite a stir, I was requested to write a description of my method of 
singing. 



The fact that I had not then a sufiicient number of advanced 
pupils to send out into the world to ilfustrate my method and to 
explain what, in a book, may not be quite understood, or what may 
be misinterpreted, deterred me from writing for the time being. 

Now, however, after teaching twenty-seven years in New York, 
Boston and other cities, I have more than twenty-nine hundred 
pupils located throughout the United States, and it is no longer diffi- 
cult to find one who can materialize vocally, the ideas of this book. 
Therefore, I do not hesitate to publish it, as my pupils are so enthusi- 
astic over my method, that many of them prefer teaching it to going 
on the concert- or operatic stage, and advice from them is easily 
obtainable. 

If this book fulfills its mission of putting ambitious pupils on 

the road to perfection, it will have accomplished the most earnest 

wish of 

LXJISA CAPPIAXT. 



INTEODUCTION. 

Voice culture is no longer considered merely an accompdish- 
ment : it is esteemed a most important factor for all classes of higher 
education. 

Formerly, the Politician, the Clergyman, the Lawyer and even 
the Actor thought that a few lessons in elocution would suffice; but 
there is a vast difference when the rules of elocution are sustained 
by a cultivated voice. 

Personal charms, the sparkling eye, the animated gesture, the 
graceful carriage, would amount to little without the crowning glory 
of the voice. 

The school teacher has need of a pdeasing voice. If, throughout 
the six long hours of the school day, he can impart ideas in ever 
varying vocal ca'dence, he will have little difficulty in securing interest 
and he will have a great formative influence on the character of his 
pupils. 

We could multiply instances where lawyers, statesmen, business 
men and clergymen, especially the latter, derive great advantage from 
the possession of good voices. Their sermons are often interest- 
ing, but delivered with a sleep-inducing monotonous quality of voice. ' 
How much greater would be their power of doing good, if they could 
but put the telling timbre of sincerity in their vocal rendition. The 
capacity of modulating their voices would so animate them as to make 
them draw the closest interest of the congregation. 

Though the universal necessity of voice culture is not generally 
enough appreciated, it is accepted that he who has a good voice has 
the greatest incentive to preserve it, and he who has a poor one has 
the greatest need of vocal culture. 

People with good natural voices often think that culture of their 
magnificent organ is not necessary and if, perchance, they produce 
a natural emission of tone, it really is not necessary, as they sing 
correctly. But, on the other hand, they will soon find that their 
voices are exhausted quickly, their tones become sandy and grating, 
and a chronic or lasting hoarseness is the end of it. 

The science of real voice culture preserves the voice as long as 
one lives. 
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CHAPTER I. 

FAILURE AND SUCCESS. 

Why are so many voices ruined in Europe? If we consider what 
regiments of students have for the past thirty years been going to 
Europe, and how few good voices return, we are appalled. American 
parents seem 'to think that when their lovely daughters get the label 
"European study", the mere title will insure their success the world 
over, like the well advertised labels of patent articles. 

American audiences are too keen to be duped by this European 
label. They have heard too many good singers, and the critics are so 
severe, being themselves better musicians nowadays, that they edu- 
cate the public up to their taste. 

Sometimes, over-ambition or lack of means makes an early debut 
desirable; the teacher, trusting that the good looks of the debutante 
will cover her shortcomings in art, consents, procuring for her an 
engagement in some small town of Prance or Italy. 

Despite good newspaper accounts sent to America, she is a fail- 
ure. Not receiving any more engagements and being without the 
means to continue her musical education, she coines home in despair, 
proceeds to teachi that which she herself does not know, ruining 
voices and failing completely as a vocal teacher. 

Another source of failure is the good musician, (a fine accom- 
panist, perhaps, but without any idea of what vocal culture means) 
who, perchance, discovers a phenomenal voice. He gives the possessor 
of this "Bonanza'' lessons gratis. Whether she sings correctly or not, 
makes, during the first years, no difference. Such a voice will cover 
all faulty singing and bring success — but with five or six years of 
inartistic singing, this wonderful organ will be ruined. Nevertheless, 
it gives this "fake-teacher" a reputation, and he continues to ruin 
other voices by the score. 

The epiglottis stroke taught so frequently in Paris is often the 
cause of ruined voices. It is made by bringing the vocal cords to- 
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gether in order to open them forcibly with the tone emission of a 
hard vowel, made in the throat. A stony noise is produced "before the 
real tone is made. It is like the tone of a bad violin player who 
presses his bow too heavily on the string, producing thereby a grating 
effect before the tone is heard. Jenny Lindas emission had no epi- 
glottis stroke. 

Over-indulgence in amusefnents is another cause for failure. In 
Paris, as well as in Germany, amusements are cheap, and under 
the pretext of studying by hearing, American pupils sent over to 
work, have a "good time,^^ even sacrificing sleep and economizing on 
meals. They run to everything that is going on in Paris or Berlin, 
until they are thrown into a disorderly and possibly an immoral life, 
with dire consequences to both health and art. 

Only those earnest students who know how much, art must be 
acquired, to conceal art, appreciate their parents^ financial sacrifices. 
An earnest student adopts a sensible, systematic plan of living and 
studying in order to obtain the best results. I would suggest : 

1. A moral life, plenty of sleep and fresh air : 

2. Eating at regular hours, food that is easily digested: 

3. Avoiding alcoholic drinks: 

4. Hearing concerts and operas during the daytime wlen pos- 
sible, in order to avoid late hours: 

5. Between lessons, practicing alone systematically, twenty 
minutes at a time, then taking a half hour's rest which can be em- 
ployed to advantage in doing other work, such as: studying lan- 
guages, pianoforte, musical history, physical culture, dancing, fenc- 
ing, designing, painting, etc.: 

6. Wlearing suitable clothes for changes of temperature to 
guard against colds : 

7. Avoiding invitations that involve too many social duties, 
calls, etc., which waste time, better employed in outdoor exercise. 

When onoe you reach, by this economical and systematic regime 
of general and musical education, a certain degree of artistic finish, 
then you can reap the reward of fully enjoying amusements. Let 
your motto be: "Duty first, then pleasure.*' 

Do not be oversensitive in giving weight to gossip about your 
voice and skill. Take all philosophically. Have contempt for flattery. 
Be not discouraged by blame and let praise remind you of your short- 
comings. Have patience in your art and do not expect too much in a 
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little time; even the tall, stately oak must have time to grow from 
the little acorn. Be cheerful ; rejoice over every small achievement 
gained. But, first of all, have faith in yourself; be earnest and dili- 
gent, and then, with indomitable perseverance, you will succeed. 

VOCAL METHODS.— As to the methods of voice culture— 
they are as vari9us as the number of vocal teachers. It is well 
enough for a t<»acher to put his individuality into his task, but many 
vocal pedagogues, perhaps on account of superficial natures, will per- 
sist in individuality in method, even at the expense of consiertency. 
"Know all the musdes, fibres, etc., instrumental in phonation," says 
one. Another says : "Consciousness of muscular activity is the bane 
of vocal progress,^' and tliere are hundreds of others who adopt a 
definite stand somewhere between these extremes. 

On one point, however, they all agree — that we should pro- 
ceed according to nature. Marvelous unanimity of opinion here, 
but even this apjDaront consistency is dispelled by the fact that all 
disagree as to the meaning of the term "nature.^^ Each one thinks 
that he alone is natural tnd is consequently a law unto himself. 
Nature is confounded with habit. We may be natural at birth, but 
we are b<*rn into a world of conventionalities and often acquire habits 
or inherit defects which are opposed to nature. 

"High art leads to true nature.^^ 

Another sad condition is the lack of pedagogical sequence in pre- 
senting the facts of vocal science. Whether we practice respiration 
before flexibility, or vice versa, is a matter of little moment to most 
teachers. Eespiration is the most important study and flexibility 
follows in natural order. It seems to us that there should be a greater 
appreciation of the psychological doctrine of apperception. The 
teacher should intelligently suit the presentation to the pupiFs ability 
to receive it — ^get down to his way of thinking. More than this, the 
tiuth:? of vocal science should be given, not only in the order of true 
development, but in such a way that each step of the instruction will 
be a preparation for the succeeding one. 

The question of how much theory the pupils should know is 
worthy of consideration. It is unimportant whether the pupil knows 
of the existence of crico-thyroids, of arytenoid ligaments, or of other 
such technical terms. Only such knowledge as is essential should be 
learnod at first. One should have a broad outlook on the science 
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ard realize its scope. After this, particular phases of vocal culture 
may be studied. 

As to the view-points from which the science may be studied, 
there are many, but they all resolve themselves into these two: 

First, you must know that the vocal apparatus is the tone-pro- 
ducing mechanism to be developed: 

Second, study the voice as a medium through which the soul 
can reveal its thoughts and emotions. 

DIET. — To make up the tissue wastes of our body, a variety 
of food is advisable. The two chief functions of diet are the forma- 
tion of flesh and the generation of heat, the former being fulfilled by 
the nitrogen and the latter by the carbonaceous element, therefore, 
•"we must not restrict ourselves exclusively to any one kind of 
aliment, nor go to extremes. 

What is good for the general health is good for the voice. Each 
one, by his own observation, should find out what assimiliates best 
in his constitution. 

All kinds of nuts, because of the oil they contain, should be 
Avoided on the day of a public performance. 

Drinks, such as hot coffee and tea, or drinks that are too cold, 
taken just before singing are injurious. 

Beware of eating ice cream before singing. 

No alcoholic drinks whatever should be used by young singers, 
they, at best, being harmful stimulants. 

On two occasions I had pupils, a tenor and a baritone, who were 
to sing. Both of them took champagne, expecting thereby to gain 
courage. The result was a rush of blood to the throat and neither 
was able to sing. 

For experienced singers, advanced in age, or for singers of 
anaemic constitution, half a glass of good, pure claret is serviceable 
as a stimulant. 

For further information on "diet,'' I would advise all singers to 
take the counsel of a competent physician. 

IMPORTANT SUGGESTIONS.— Singing in open air is per- 
missible only in a calm atmosphere. Singing, or speaking in car- 
riages or in a rapidly moving train is very bad on account of the 
many jerks the vocal apparatus receives. 

To preserve his voice a singer should never scream, laugh or 
speak unnecessarily loud. 
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Stiff collars and tight ribbons^ act like tight corsets on the throat 
and are dangerous fashions for the general healthy their pressure on 
the arteries interfering with the circulation of the blood. 

Wearing corsets, so loose that one can put them on as they are 
taken oflE is rather an advantage, as they protect the spine. A singer 
must be provided with corsets that allow the lowest ribs (floating 
ribs) to expand. 

Those who cannot abstain from smoking should exercise moder- 
ation and should never inhale the smoke, as the nicotine is poisonous 
to the lungs, the lining of which i^ finer than the covering of the 
eye. Swallowing the smoke and letting it out through the nostrils is 
also very injurious. 

CHAPTER II. 

ANATOMY VS. ART. 

A vocal teacher once said to me: ^^We must teach singing by 
anatomy and physiology of the throat. We must know exactly 
which cartilage, mucous membrane, false or true vocal cords, fibres, 
etc., we apply for this or that tone." 

With a smile I replied: ^This you can never do, as a tone of 
the human voice does not depend upon one cartilage or one mem- 
brane, etc." 

For the pianoforte, we know that we require for different soimds, 
high or low, steel strings of different thicknesses. To understand the 
anatomy and physiology of certain parts of the body is essential for 
vocal teachers and students, but they need not understand the throat. 
More important is their understanding of : 

The bony framework of the face, for receiving the tone from the 
vocal cords: 

The facial muscles, with lips and tongue, for articulation: 

The ribs, with the intercostal in unison with the acoustic cham- 
ber (nasal bridge), and 

The diaphragm and abdominal muscles, for breathing. 

Study of the throat muscles, etc., is neither essential nor de- 
sirable for the student of singing, as giving attention to them usually 
results in a tightening of those muscles, which produces throaty tones. 

The larynx, a wondrous, subtly built instrument of still more 
wondrous mechanism, is a complex apparatus. In its action for 
bringing forth the different tones, we cannot detect in which tones 
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the several fibres, cartilages, membraiies, etc., are at work. These 
actions are in uniscm for the pre-conceived tone. 

Sir Morrell Mackenzie, the eminent throat specialist, says in 
"Hygiene of the Voice": "It would be hopelessly impossible to count 
the movements of the muscles which work the vocal cords." 

The famous vocal teacher, Trivulzi of Milan, said: "To he a 
good vocal teacher depends on one^s refined ecw/^ 

It was he who brought forth into the musical world so many 
celebrities, including the tenor Rubini, the soprano Frezzolini, and 
others. Prezzolini was not far from seventy when I heard her sing 
divinely and with a fresh young voice, the aria from "La Somnam- 
bula," vocalizing with> greatest ease the runs, and trills in the ca- 
denzas. At this age, was that not proof that she had the correct 
tone-production and that it is possible to preserve the voice through 
a life-time? 

Lamperti, as a youth, was the accompanist of the famous vocal 
teacher, Trivulzi, and in listening to the well-produced, perfect tones 
of Trivulzi^s pupils, his ear being naturally refined, he became Tri- 
vulzi^s successor, at the latter's death, and in his turn, made celeb- 
rities from common singers,- thereby gaining renown as a vocal 
teacher. Lamperti did not say to his pupils : ^Tor this or that tone, 
use the crico, or thyroid, or arytenoid cartilage," but to correct a bad 
tone, he said sdmply, "Do it otherwise," and was not 'contented until 
the pupil had found the right way of tone-production in a perfectly 
free, elastic vowel, not stiffened in the throat. 

Could Trivulzi and Lamperti hear of these modem anatomical 
teachings, they would have a good laugh in their graves. 

TONE ABUSE. — Much havoc is wrought by unscrupulous 
teachers who, themselves not knowing how to produce a good tone, 
clothe their ignorance in the garb of wisdom and use anatomical 
terms to impress pupils with their profound knowledge. How glibly 
they talk of the larynx, pharynx, false vocal cords and true ones, 
mucous membrane, cartilages, etc., etc. When I complained that I 
found so many voices ruined, Theodore Thomas said: 

"It is because people who fail in all other occupations put out 
the sign ^ocal Teacher' to keep from starving." 

A young lady, well drilled in the anatomical method, once came 
to me. She forced every tone through her stiffened throat and her 
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voice was haxd and guttural. With great difficulty I succeeded in 
teaching her to relax the throat muscles and thus enable her throat 
to become^ as Nature intended^ a passageway through which the voice 
might freely float. But during the summer vacation she earnestly 
applied herself to learn all she could about the formation of the 
throat. Having read in some book that the quality of tone depends 
on the action of ceiptain cartilages^ she essayed to trace their action 
with every tone. The result was that her voice was as stiff and 
throaty when she returned to her lessons in the fall, as it was when 
she first came to me, and I had to begin all over again. 

Any method which emphasizes the anatomical and physiological 
technicalities of the throat not only confuses the student, but also 
influences him to make unnecessary and indeed harmful muscular 
efforts. 

The less people think of the throat the better they will sing. 
Even the slightest pressure of these muscles makes the voice thick, 
metallic and unsympathetic, and the more they use this pressure, the 
more vulgar, thick and sandy the voice will sound, and it will be 
entirely ruined in a comparatively short time. , 

Observation is one of the means to knowledge. When an object or 
idea is properly observed, much that is beneficial will be gained by 
the observer. Aspiring vocalists should regard nothing as trivial. 
They should ignore no detail, be it ever so slightly conducive to the 
production and preservation of beauty of tone. In this way, they will 
improve and progress until they. enjoy the consciousness of having 
reached the long sought and perseveringly fought-for goal. 

CHAPTER III. 

PROPEB POSITION OP THE BODY. 

One of the details that should be observed and faithfully adhered 
to, is the knowledge of how to place the body so as best to favor the 
process of tone production. 

The moment that the position hinders the proper tone plaoe- 
ment> that moment, it is faulty. 

Evenly placed feet, strained backs, abnormally expanded chests, 
raised shoulders, uplifted head, are physical contortions, therefore 
tone hindrances. The posture which most favors ease in producing 
tone is the one which is logical and natural. 

Advance one-half step, as in walking: 
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Incline the body from the advanced hip to such an extent that a 
plumb-line dropped from the eye would fall an inch in front of the 
point of your boot, letting the weight of your body rest on the ball of 
the forward foot, thus securing equilibrium: 

Hold the position without straining : 

Hum with mouth closed : 



Remarks: Happy Expression of the face makes piano tones. 

Earnest Expression makes forte or important tones. 
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For further instructions see page 29^ ''Directions for First Exer- 
cise." 

The vibrations of your voice rise thus more easily in the acoustic 
chamber of the nasal bridge (explained later), where it receives a 
warmth, sympathetic to the hearer. Statuesque rigidity and marble- 
like tones which chill an audience are thus avoided. 

The realization of the benefit derived from the position of lean- 
ing forward may have induced Patti, Sembrich and. other eminent 
artists to adopt it. Certainly, it favors the flow of tone and adds 
grace to the appearance of the singer. Moreover, its dramatic worth 
is almost incalculable, for it enables the singer to assume instantly 
the attitudes requisite to interpret the various emotions which sway 
the soul. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

OPENING AND CLOSING OF THE MOUTH. 

Few people know how to open the mouth properly, that is, few 
know where its meahenism is placed by nature. As a result of ig- 
norance on this point, many, in order to do it, throw the head up- 
ward. 

Now, singers should try to get the greatest result with the least 
expenditure of energy; it must be perfectly clear, therefore, that 
dropping one pound of lower jaw is much easier than raising ten or 
twelve piounds of upper head. 

In opening the mouth the initial motion is performed by relaxing 
the closing muscles of the jawbone (inferior maxillary) near the ear 
(between the eye and ear), thus causing the lower jaw to drop elas- 
tically, not jerkingly. The space between the upper and lower dental 
rows should be exactly tvro fingers in width for high as well as for low 
tones. This allows ample space for the voice to stream out unimpeded 
and sonorous. 

People when opening their mouth should think of the only mo- 
tion necessary, that is, dropping the jam. This enables them to 
avoid throwing the head upwards. 

Also see page 30. 

^^^' Earnest face. 




However, if this is not sufficient to correct this great faulty an 
efficacious remedy will be found by practicing with a full glass of 
water placed on the head while dropping the jaw. The fear of spill^ 
mg it on one's clothes will keep the head steady. Easy action in open- 
ing the mouth can only be acquired through this means. 

Remarks: This exercise is a union of exercises 5 and 6 and is intended to promote feffa/o pro* 
hnnciation. Make ereseenio "whenever the mouth doses to create the next consonant. Whatever the 
next syllable may. be, if it begins -with a consonant, the teeth must close first. 

N03. 
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CHAPTER V. 

THE SOUNDING BOABD OR VOOAL ACOUSTICS. 

Though a person, ignorant of the existence of the vocal sounding 
board, may produce tone, the knowledge of where it is, what it is and 
what it does, is necessary for the attainment of that beauty of tone 
which enriches, strengthens and preserves the voice. 

Every musical instrument has a sounding board, and so has the 
human voice. 

The sounding board of the voice is composed of the bony frame- 
work of the face. 

The nasal bridge or roof of the nose is formed by the cribriform 
plate of the Ethnoid and by the nasal bone, which are joined at the 
side to the vertical plate of the superior Maxillary or upper jawbone. 
The nasal cavity thus formed is divided into two nasal chambers, by 
the upright position or septum, which is formed by the perpendicular 
plate of the Ethnoid and by the Vomer bones, which give the nose its 
form. The superior Maxillary and Malar bones, containing the upper 
row of teeth, join and form the upper jawbone. The resounding 
power of the nasal passages is much increased by certain hollow spaces 
in the bones, called the accessory cavities, all of which communicate 
with the nasal chambers through small openings. 

OVERTONES.— The Turbinated or ScroUbones are placed in 
the outer wall of each nasal cavity. There are three on each side, 
situated one at)ove the other. They are called "Turbinated" because 
of their resemblance to a conical shell. 

When the vibrations of the tone, originated in the vocal cords, 
rise to the nasal bridge and affect the turbinated bones, a resonance 
is created which is transmitted over all this facial framework. This 
resonance which characterizes every tone, when properly placed, is 
variously called "Aliquot tonesi," "Overtones'^ or "Vocal acoustics,'' 
because they add to the one original tone produced by the vocal 
cords, different tones emitted by the differently shaped bones, re- 
sulting, as it were, in an accord. This is the reason why a difference 
of facial structure in each human being causes a different individual 
sound of the voice called by the French, "Le timbre de la voix'!* 

By these Vocal Acoustics, Overtones or Aliquot tones the voice 
becomes noble, sweet, full, velvety, round, elastic and capable of be- 
ing increased to the utmost power without screaming; or it may be 
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diminished to the most delicate pianissimo without straining the 
muflcles of the throat. On the contrary, a voice without the union of 
these aliquot tones, produced by the vocal cords, remains meaningless, 
cold, without expression or power. Let us compare this production 
with that of the piano-forte. On this subject Helmholz says: "By 
raising its forte pedal, the string of the tone played rings freely, their 
vibrations touching the relative strings all over the compass of the in- 
strument. In turn, they emit their sounds, which are, then, the 
overtones or aliquot tones of those played, beautifying them to a mar- 
vellous degree of sweetness and mellowness, and augmenting their 
resonance and power." 

VEGLIA. — ^When on our bridal trip, my husband and I visited 
the Bishop of Veglia (an island in the Guamero, on the Dalmatic 
coast) . 

After showing us his church, with its many precious paintings by 
old masters, relics of martyred saints, presents to the church, of gold 
and silver, and priestly garments, embroidered in great profusion, the 
bishop asked me whether I was too tired to see the museum which 
contained many valuable instruments, especially violins. As I was 
very much interested, the bifih-op led the way. 

About the walls hung many violins, "Guameri," he called them. 
They were out of reach, and it appeared that this precaution was 
taken to guard against persons who might be induced to tamper with 
or take the instruments away without permission. 

In a glass case, we noticed one particular instrument, and upon 
inquiry we learned that the violin had a history. 

Many years before, a young artist had saved quite an amount of 
money, that he might have a violin made by Amati, of Veglia. When 
the instrument was completed, the young man, eager to test it, went 
to Amati's workshop for that purpose. He played upon it and was 
overjoyed. In his excitement he unfortunately lost hold of the in- 
strument and it fell on the marble floor in several small pieces. 

Amati said that he could mend it, but the young man, weeping 
and calling out "Lost! lost!" ran from the house. 

News of this reaching the bishop, who, at that time, lived in 
Veglia, he sent word to Amati that he would pay the price for which 
the violin had been ordered, if Amati could really mend it. 

Patiently the pieces were glued together, and finally the violin 
was ready for use. What a surprise for those who heard the sound 
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wl^ch came from the mended ingtrumeiit ! The tone waa much 
stronger and more beautiful than ever before — its sweetness was in- 
deecribable. 

This phenomenon became known all over Europe and pilgrimages 
in which musicians were most prominent, went to Veglia, some to see 
and some to play on this violin. Its value is estimated between thirty 
and forty thousand francs. 

When asked about the wonderful tone of the mended instrument, 
Amati replied : "I presume every little piece forms a sounding board, 
each having its overtones; all of these uniting, give the wonderful 
resonance to this instrument.^' Apply this to my theory as regards 
the human voice, viz: the differently shaped bones of the osseous 
framework of the face give it the overtones. 

CHAPTEE VI. 

RESPIRATION. 

So few singers know how to breathe properly that it seems neces- 
sary to rid students of whatever incorrect notions they may possess, 
concerning respiration, before coming to the placing of tone. 

Catching the breath is as faulty as it is unnatural. It, more- 
over, makes every breath so taken, disagreeably audible to listeners. 
Elevating the shoulders (clavicular breathing) is still more faulty, 
for, while it is true that a large amount of air can in that manner 
be inhaled, the weight of the shoulders forces out the air with 'the 
ejection of the very first note. Thus the extra quantity gives no ad- 
vantages, while the motion of the shoulders permits the audience to 
notice every time a singer takes breath. 

Eespiration comprises a twofold process, namely: inspiration 
and expiration. The process of inspiration, briefly stated, is as fol- 
lows: 

By the gentle relaxation and protrusion of the abdomen the 
diaphragm is lowered. 

The floating ribs are extended and the chest expanded. 

The muscular force of these actions gives space for the lungs 
to expand to their fullest capacity, thus forming a vacuum which is 
immediately filled with air, and the advantage of a long breath is 
obtained. 
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It is right and healthful to take the breath through the nose, 
and 60 it is in singing, when the music permits. Most composers 
vrite for the voice as for an instrument; having no idea of voice pro- 
duction, they ignore the necessity of bringing air into the lungs.- 
They often write whole pages, without giving the poor singer a 
breathing spell. 

Frequently a quick breath is impierative and there is only time 
to breathe through the mouth, therefore on leaving the last note- 
of a phrase, one must instantly open the vocal cords, that, involun- 
tarily, the lungs may be filled, to be in readiness for the next phrase. 
This gives the singer calmness and better control of his voice. 

Lamperti said, "The longer the artist can sing a phrase in one 
breath, the more meritorious his art.^' 

My experience has proved that the skillful singer, who can 
steal a breath anywhere he wishes, without being detected, makes 
the greater artist. This gives every note more brilliancy and fresh- 
ness, and also more vitality is brought to the larynx because of the 
oxygen which enters. 

Christine Mlsson possessed to perfection this skill of being able 
to take breath whenever she pleased, without spoiling the phrase. 

All the vocal student need know about expiration is, that after 
the lungs are filled with air, the abdomen becomes the regulator 
and by more or less contraction upward, supplies the desired volume 
of breath to the vocal cords for the tone, whether loud or soft. 

Often without using the supply in the middle and lower lobes, 
people consume the air in the upper part of the lungs. This causes 
a contraction of the chest and a consequent compression of the lungs, 
hence^ to the astonishment of the singer, the breath ends very 
abruptly. 

It is absolutely necessary, to use the diaphragm and transverse 
that one may make use ofmuscles for both, inhaling and exhaling, 
the air in the lowest part of the lungs, filling them, when necessary, 
to their utmost capacity. 

Since the venuous blood is purified in the lungs, it follows that 
people should charge all lung cells with fresh air, and thus impart 
stronger blood circulation and increased strength to the whole body. 
The well-taught singer, in breathing, does this; it is, therefore, 
readily understood, why singing is so healthful. 
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For breathing exercises, I refer to Leo Koffler's book, "The Art 
of Breathing,^^ wherein ample breathing exercises are illustrated. 
For those who have the time to spend on this subject, this is exccl- 
lenty though to economize time it is better to combine breathing 
with out-of-door exercise. 

All physicians are unanimous in the advice, "to keep a healthy 
constitution healthy, a woman must walk, every day, two or three 
miles, and a man four or five miles/' 

The steps, in walking, must be equal in rhythm, not slow and 
not businesslike or hasty, but pleasurably lively. Ralston, of Wash- 
ington, D. C, gives these rules for exercise : 

"Make, during slow inhalation, two steps, keep the air in the 
lungs during three more steps, exhale slowly during the next three 
steps. Do this for two or three weeks and augment in one breath 
to five-six and seven-eighth steps and exhale just as slowly.*^ This 
empties the lungs entirely, before you take a fresh breath, which 
fills them with fresh oxygen, as already described in this chapter. 

Should the lungs feel exhausted, after breathing, while making 
eight steps, give them a rest with two short breaths and begin again. 

By • this weekly increasing of steps, the intercostal muscles 
gradually stretch, giving more resonance to the ribs and more 
space to the lungs to inflate. The chest will be enlarged finally from 
two to two and a half inches; a long breath for singing is acquired 
and health is improved by oxygen. 

By watching a sleeping lion pne may observe that for the 
process of respiration the muscles of the abdomen are used ; his form 
is motionless except for those breathing muscles. In looking at a 
new-bom babe, when it is asleep, we also learn that its little abdomen 
rises with each inhalation and falls with each exhalation. It is not 
impeded by tight belts and corsets, therefore the breathing is allowed 
to be natural. 

CHAPTER VII. 

THE VOICE. 

It is a positive fact that the voice is in the throat and is gov- 
erned by the brain. To produce a tone, that is, to make the throat 
capable of emitting a certain tone, its pitch must be thought 

In obedience to that thought the vocal apparatus puts itself 
into position to materialize the thought, and the breath which in 
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unison with the pneumogastric nerve and the friction of the air 
rising from the lunge and playing upon the vocal cords, creates 
the tone. 

When the two vocal cords, which are about half an inch in 
length, surrounded by caxtileges, mucous meimbrane, fibres, etc., work 
in unison in the act of producing . the tone of the voice, high or 
low in pitch, one can imagine how minute and subtle this work 
must be in a compass of three octaves of forty-eight chromatic 
tones. For this reason it is utterly impossible to define the move- 
ments, as we cannot feel the changes which take place in making a 
tone. 

When a ma^etro uses the phase to a pupil who emits a bad 
tone: — "Don't sing from the throat,'' — ^he makesi a wrong statement, 
as we must necessarily sing from the throat, nature having placed 
the larynx in the threat. If he were to «ay, "Don't press or squeeze 
the throat," — ^he would speak more correctly. 

PIBST EXERCISE.— When we imagine the aerial body of the 
voice a tone in the form of a round ball, the vibrations of which 
are perfect, elastic and capable of receiving any expression we may 
desire to put into it, this tone must roll out in perfect freedom, 
devoid of hardness. This is acquired by the first exercise. 

Assume a happy face to give a ^Tiappy" quality of tone and 
hum, with closed mouth, the syllable "mi," retaining the "i" (ee) 
sound, continuing the same tone in one breath; then relax the cheek 
muscles, thereby obtaining for the tone a serious quality which 
results in a crescendo, to arriye at forte, the vibrations of which 
are felt coming down the cheek muscles, alongside the nose (not 
through the nose) and in the teeth. Impel the abdomen upwards, 
thereby feeding the tone with breath (always with the (ee) thought), 
not opening the mouth. Then by slowly reassuming a smiling face, 
the piano in which the tone has begun, is re-established without 
any change in the throat to create a decrescendo, which should only 
be done by lifting the cheek muscles. If the decrescendo is made 
by twisting the throat, it cripplee the tone. The movements of 
the facial muscles for different expressions must not be jerky, but 
slow and elastic to produce clearly the different ^degrees of puino 
and forte, and back, until piano to pianissimo tone is re-established. 

In forte, the reflection of the vowel "i" (ee) must be felt 
in the transverse muscles (belt musdes). To make this technicality 
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quickly understood, I use the expression, "Escort your cheek muscles 
upwards, ending the tone with the same upward motion of the 
abdomen, continuing the "i" (ee) thought." Note: All vowel sounds 
are to be pronoimced according to the rules of the Italian language. 
HUM WITH CLOSED MOUTH MI. After this first exercise, I 
proceed to the next which imparts a velvety and elastic quality to 
the voice. This must be practised also in one breath and upon 
all tonea of the scale. Care must be taken to begin this exercise 
on a comfortable high tone. In descending to other tones of the 
scale, JGL uniform quality must be maintained, the syllable "mi," from 
piano to forte and back to piano, — always with closed mouth and 
smiling face. 

EXERCISE II. — OPEN TONE. 

Hum with closed mouth and smiling face, the syllable "mi," 
explained in chapter on vowels on page 59 

Belax the cheek muscles until the expression of the countenance 
becomes earnest in the tone. 

Click, for the open tone, the "L" with the tip of your tongue 
near the upper teeth, then let the jaw gradually drop with the vowel 
"ah," to the width of two fingers, keepdng the tone soft, with the 
tongue flat in the mouth resting against the lower teeth ; then impel 
the abdomen for the fortissimo with the repetition of the vowel "ah," 
which should be felt in the belt muscles or transverse muscles which 
divide the thorax from the abdomen. 

Gradually bring the jaw up again, closing the mouth. Continue 
the forte, by impelling and maintaining the vowel "ah," until you 
bring, first, the teeth and then the lips with the thought of "mi" 
forcibly together by further help of the impelling power; hum "mi" 
until your upper lip vibrates as though it were a vocal cord. Now, 
with smiling face, throw your muscles over the malar bones toward 
the upper part of the ear and a marvelous pia^no will result.. 

1^ERSPECT^VE Singing — Decresoendo. — As in the formation of 
the vowel sound i (with the Italian pronunciation of ee), drawing the 
cheek muscles (laughing muscles) toward the upper part of the ear, 
gives the tone its necessary character of softness, so in decrescendo 
singing, the same motion produces the transition from forte to piano. 

If the student sings a loud tone properly, and gradually draws 
the above-named muscles toward the upper part of the ear, he will 
experience a smooth, even decrescendo to pianissimo, but the motion 
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nmst be gradual and supported by the belt muscles, or the gradation 
from loud to soft will be too abrupt. The more one raises the cheek 
muscles, the more one lessens the degree of loudness; this, however, 
must be sustained by the aforesaid muscles. 

With this technical aid we decrease the quantity of tone, and 
maintain a uniform quality, without squeezing the vocal apparatus, 
which action often caufi>es a crack in the voice, before the singer can 
bring it to the finest pianissimo. 

Instead of the term ^'Decrescendo/' which too often carries with 
it the idea of exertion (squeezing) in the throat, it were better called 
"Perspective Singing^'.; for as to the eye of an observer, the perspec- 
tive of a railroad track narrows, till the rails appear to meet on the 
horizon, so to the listener, the tone gradually lessens, until it becomes 
inaudible in the distance. 

Remarks: Open the~ numthfor iaerexetaio (perspective^ smile '^th eyes in order to throw the cbeek 
nrascles orer the ear 

No. 4 




Forte.— It is readily perceived that, when the tone is properly 
placed and the abdominal muscles are relaxed, the slightest upward 
motion of these belt muscles raises the diaphragm, thus causing it to 
impel a greater quantity of breath from the lungs to the vocal cords, 
which resound more strongly as a result of the increased supply of 
breath. Now, in proportion, as the original abdominal motion is 
strong, the tone will be greater. If the impulse be sudden, the tone 
will be likewise, but if it be gradual, an imposing crescendo will be 
made until the tone reaches its greatest intensity. 

In this connection there is one very important rule which must 
be followed; it is, that the quality of tone be uniform throughout all 
changes of volume. 

For instance, in singing Ah in Amen, the orotund quality of 
this vowel should never degenerate into the 'harsh sound of A, as in 

When the crescendo is being well made, it seems, as if the 
abdomen impels from the stomach the vowel sound we are singing. 
Therefore, when you wish to make a crescendo, think that the vowel 
of theotone you are singing is in the stomach and that the impulse 
of the belt muscles sends it forth. Do this, and you will with ease 
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be able to increase and sustain the volume of tone, without changing 
the quality of the vowel. 

ReniArks: Accent for forte with transverse musclee. Open the mouth two flnsere 
in width. Belt muscles must sustain each tone, as it goes up the scale. 
No. 5 




CHAPTER VIII. 

GOOD TONE PRODUCTION. 

This much may be stated: the pupil thinks the indicated tone; 
he vrilis to produce it: his wUl, by the agency of the pneumogastric 
nerve and its branches, establishes the proper adjustment of the vocal 
apparatus, and his breath rising from the lungs, causes a friction of 
the vocal cords, which vibrates the desired tone. The tone thus 
produced much resembles that of the most soul penetrating of all 
musical instruments, — ^the Aeolian harp. This is nothing more than 
well-tuned strings stretched in the middle of a frame, or window, 
and exposed to the air, where the friction of the wind develops the 
tones of those strings in such a soft, elastic way, that one imagines 
hearing the earthly echo of some angelic strain. 

Placing the Tone. — "Learn by doing^' is a maxim significant 
in every act, and no less in vocal culture, where knowledge must pro- 
ceed along practical lines. 

It is not enough that the pupil should know how to avoid un- 
necessary muscular effort and how the tone is produced; he must 
also learn where to place the tone. 

To secure the proper tone placement, assume the position of 
the body, indicated on page 21, and hum with closed mouth the 
syllable mi. If the tone is placed mentally in the nasal bridge, the 
vibrations will be distinctly felt in the entire vocal sounding board 
as described on page 24. 

Practice often this bumming with closed mouth, because, when 
singing with the open mouth, you cannot discriminate so quickly, 
whether or not your tone is placed in the nasal bridge. Therefore, 
adhere to this closed mouth exercise; it is the groundwork of good 
tone production, and is most worthy of diligent study. 

(For fuller directions for humming the mi, see page 30.) 
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Piano and Forte Singing. — We now arrive at an important 
detail. The intensity of tone must be studied at the same time with 
tone placement. What does it avail the painter, to outline a land- 
scape, if he knows not how to give the proper shading? What good 
were it to know, where and how to place the tone, if you do not know 
how to modulate it from pianissimo to mezzo-voce, from forte to 
fortissimo, and vice versa? Hence, you must not only place the tone, 
but you must have it so well placed that you can instantly modulate 
it to any intensity, and, indeed, this is the test of perfect placing. 

What are the factors which regulate tone intensity? The answer 
is — ^the cheek, or laughing muscles, control the piano and pianissimo, 
and the action of the diaphragm, by the help of the abdomen (never 
the throat), controls the forte and fortissimo. 

Transverse Muscles. — ^The transverse musdes of the human 
body need close observation, as their motion upward with the repeti- 
tion of the vowel gives much brilliancy and power to the voice. By 
the help of the abdominal muscles and the inner organs, they work 
upon the diaphragm, which divides the thorax from the abdomen. 

One can feel these transverse muscles around the wtfist line; 
therefore, I often call them, for simplicity, ^T^elt muscles,'^ and say 
"for expression and brilliancy of the voice, repeat the vowel in the 
belt-muscles,^^ as if it were the buckle of th-e belt pronounced in the 
stomach; this is, of course, an illusion, as, needless to say, the 
stomach cannot pronounce. It is a feeling of the vowel. 

It is a reflection only, as the sun can be reflected on the wall of 
a dark room by a mirror, so the vowel formed in the mouth is to the 
singer, as if reflected in the belt-muscles, when directing his thoughts 
there, and by upward motion strength and brilliancy are given to 
the voice. 

The marvelous mechanism of the human body is subordinate to 
the brain, the command of which is immediately obeyed. If you 
think the toe shall move, you feel that action in your boot at once. 
If a painter thinks that for a certain effect he wants blue, imme- 
diately his arm reaches for that color on his palette. 

The transverse muscles are the most powerful muscles in our 
body; we cannot make any unusual effort without their help. An 
athlete cannot carry any great amount of weight without the help 
of these transverse muscles, and the singer uses them for his voice, 
to impart strength in all degrees of crescendo to fortissimo. Another 
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forte can be made from the muscular power of the throat, but this is 
faulty. Thia forte stiflfens the tones, making them brassy, hard and 
unsympathetic, because the vowel in this case is formed by the 
throat 

On the other hand, an elastic vowel, which is helped by the 
transverse muscles, can portray all emotions; therefore, we define 
the vowel as the soul of the voice. 

This definition shows how important the rowel is, for without 
it, the voice is a corpse. 

CHAPTER IX. 

TONE PLACEMENT AND INTENSITY. 
EXERCISE NO. 1. 

With smiling face and beaming eyes, softly begin each tone with 
closed mouth, humming the syllable mi in one breath. 

NO. 2. 

Still humming, relax the cheek muscles, till the expression of 
the countenance becomes earnest. This relaxation increases the 
former tone to a mezzo-forte, 

NO. 3. 

Steadily impel the transverse muscles upward, but be careful not 
to change the quality of the i vowel in the hum (Exercise 1). This 
action produces the fortissimo, and will be felt in the upper teeth 
and lips. 

NO. 4. 

Still steadily impelling the transverse muscles, let the facial 
muscles gradually assume again the smiling expression, before indi- 
cated, and the result will be, that the fortissimo seems to swim away 
and resolves itself into a fine pianissimo. 

The advantages of this exercise will be immediately apparent 
to the pupil. 

The steps are so carefully graded' that each may be considered a 
preparation for the next. 

The same gradation is necessary with open tones. 

Refltal'kS: Cheek mnsctes exercise for ihe color of tbe Towels. 

Drop the chin for th6 first L in 'XaV Month open Uxt all vowels except "U." For^U'^dose a lit- 
tle, and make slight projection of the lower jaw. Continue 'ttiis exercise on each succeeding note 

nntil' G above «t«»e. -^^ « 
WVo. 




lo In 
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In the first step the soft hum favors exactitude in the pitch, and 
the smiling expression allows the tone to be properly placed, since 
the elevation of the cheek muscles over the malar bones towards the 
upper part of the ear spreads the vibrations over the entire facial 
framework. 

Proceeding to the mezzo-forte, as indicated in the second step, 
brings the vibrations along the malar bones and down to the teeth, 
where the tone tingles with a new brilliancy. 

In the third step the action of the diaphragm imparts to the 
tone a magnificent and imposing fortissimo, which causes the tone 
to swell and reverberate. 

The fourth step completes the circle by gradually bringing the 
tone to its original pianissimo in step number one. This tone grada- 
tion from pianissimo to fortissimo, and back to pianissimo, in one 
breath, is called in Italian ^'Messa di voce'* (bringing out the voice) . 

CHAPTER X. 

COMPASS. 

The construction of the vocal organs of the human voice decides 
its compass. The vocal cords, also called reeds, are longer or shorter, 
thicker or thinner, smaller or larger, which accounts for changes of 
sound. The construction of the air passages, with their resonant 
cavities, also aflfect the compass. 

These cavities, or hollow spaces, have no activity by themselves, 
but are passive, the vibrations of tone traveling through them. The 
osseous walls, or framework, surrounding these cavities, are active 
they conduct the vibrations up into the acoustic chamber, or sounding- 
board, which is the nasal bridge. 

Men being stronger than women, have the more powerful voices. 
The ordinary compass consists of twelve or fourteen tones, — more is 
a remarkable voice. By correct emission, this compass can be ex- 
tended several tones higher, or lower, when employing certain exer- 
cises carefully; the vocal cords become more elastic and may be con- 
tracted or elongated at will, although care must be taken not to 
practice too much, thereby straining the voice. 

Have patience, all will come in time, and safely. The elder 
Lamperti, in his book, gives good advice, namely: ^^Never practice 
daily to the full extent of your compass, but two tones less in your 
high or low tones." By following his advice, as a daily rule, your 
voice is safe. When sure, however, that your tones are not made 
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unnaturally, by squeezing the vocal apparatus (manufacturing the 
tones), then, and only then, with the natural emission of tone, you 
may, with exercises for flexibility, reach these higher tones first 
softly, until you will finally be able to sustain them, and, when 
needed, they will obey you for either loud or soft singing. 

When Bassos force the vocal cords for low tones, they become 

stiff, as if made of wood; musicians call them "Beer-Basso Tones." 

It is not the extension of the compass which decides the quality 

of a voice ; it is the individual color, transparency and characteristics 

of the voice. 

Sopranos have about two octaves, from c' to c". 

Mezzo-Sopranos have about two octaves, from a to g, 

C^ontraltos have about two octaves, from g to f. 

Tenors have about two octaves, from c to c*'. 

Baritones have about two octaves, from g to f. 

Bassos have about two octaves, from e** to d'. 
Of course there are many exceptions in nature. Female voices 
with a compass of three octaves from P to F are rare, and highly 
valued. 

CHAPTEB XI. 

VOCAL REGISTERS. 

There are many opinions on the subject of vocal registers. Un- 
pedagogic scientists, enthusiastic with results of laryngoscopic ex- 
periments, have hastened to conclusions which teachers will not 
accept; while unscientific "maestros,*^ trusting too much to the 
accuracy of their refined musical ear, have rushed pell-meU into the 
. discussion of a subject, about which they know little or nothing. 

Sir Morrell Mackenzie, in his excellent work, "Hygiene of the 
Vocal Organs,^^ defines ^^egisters" as "the series of tones of like 
quality, producible by a particular adjustment of the vocal cords/' 
He then very wisely adds that, "strictly speaking, there is a different 
register, i. e., a certain appropriate condition of the laringeal orifice 
for every note, but the actual mechanical principles involved, are 
only tmo.^' If this be true, would it not be better to define register 
in terms of. the mechanical principle involved and thus let us think 
more clearly on the subject? 

His division of ^long"' and "i^hort'* reed registers is good from 
an anatomical point of view; however, inasmuch as it involves con- 
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sciousness of muscular activity in the throat, it is liable to injure 
the singer permanently. In this connection it is well to recall "that 
the throat was made to sing, not to sing with/' 

It is generally accepted that the human voice has three regis- 
ters, — ^head, middle and chest, and, if we can classify falsetto singing 
as a register, there are four. 

Modern throat specialists and extravagant teachers claim a fifth 
register. If there is such a thing as a fifth register, one should call 
it the "steamwhistle" register, as those high tones do not belong to 
vocal culture, since they cannot be modulated for emotional expres- 
sion. This is a freak of nature. 

I agree with Sir Morrell Mackenzie, who makes himself under- 
stood in hia "Hygiene of the Vooal Organs," that by the greater 
resonance in head or chest there are only two registers. Head Regis- 
ter and Qhest Register. On this ground, and from my personal view 
and experience of resonance of the human voice, I would like to 
reduce all those registers into a single one. 

Since the voice receives its resonance and acquires more beauty 
by guiding the original tone from the Larynx through the nasal 
bridge or human sounding board to the osseous framework of the 
face to awaken the overtones, I prefer to call it Facial Register. 

But "the difference between artistic and inartistic production 
of the voice depends far more on the management of the resonators 
than on the adjustment of the vocal cords." Here he lets a flood of 
light in upon the subject; and since what he says is true, a far more 
consistent definition of registers would be the following: a series of 
tones of like quality produced by the vocal cords and determined by 
the predominance of head or chest tone resonance. 

Then there are tuu^ registers, and when all tones are properly 
placed in the acoustic chamier, i. e., the nasal bridge, the chest well 
expanded, and the impelling power of the diaphragm well managed, 
there is no danger of a break, and the voice is equalized throughout. 
In the higher tones there is a predominance of head resonance, and 
in the lower tones there is a predominance of chest resonance. 

The physiological cause for this may be illustrated by the harp 
whose long strings produce the low tones and whose short, tense 
strings produce the high ones. 

In the production of high tones the entire larynx is at greater 
tension ; these resound more easily through the acoustics in the facial 
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sounding board ; but in low tones the larynx is more relaxed, and ita 
cartilaginous surface vibrates so strongly that the resonaace is im- 
parted more to the bones of the thorax, — the chest. 

From this it may be seen that a full, powerful, magnificent 
tone is best obtained by expanding the chest to as great an extent 
as is consistent with bodily ease. 

Some male singers expand their chest so well that the resonance 
of their tones swims along every bone of their body, and even causes 
the floor upon which they stand to vibrate. 

Experieoioe and common sense teach, that, since the object de- 
sired, is to equalize the voice, it is best to have the pupil with well 
inflated chest direct all tones to the facial center, where they may 
tingle with brilliancy. 

In conclusion, it would be well to state that Sopranos should 
not attempt to imitate the voice quality of Contraltos, nor, should 
Tenors imitate that of Bassos, and vice versa. 

The voices in their characteristics differ from each other by 
reason of their anatomical construction. It is extremely dangerous 
for sopranos and tenors to force their voices for the production of 
low tones, as this causes too great a relaxation of the vocal cords, 
which may afterwards prevent the necessary tension for the high 
tones. The same advice applies relatively to the other voices. 

If singers go beyond their natural compass, they are bound to 
reap, sooner or later, the punishment of their misdeeds. Let me 
repeat what I have said in the last chapter: My old teacher, Fran- 
cesco Lamperti, offers the following advice, which I heartily endorse: 
"Students should never practice exercises to the full extent of their 
compass, either high or low, but they sfhould stop within two tones 
of their limit. They will then gain these coveted tones with ease 
and their voices can never be injured by overtaxing.^^ 
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CHAPTEE XII. 

FLEXIBILITt. 

We need not dwell upon the necessity of flexibility in singing, 
for it is self-evident, and the Tocal student cannot seek too early to 
acquire it 

By the loose, natural production of tone, flexibility loses its 
difficulty, and it is remarkable, to what degree of perfection it can 
be brought. Each tone must fall with its vowel loosely and easily. 

In singing florid passages, if the syllable begins with the vowel a, 
the shape the mouth assumes to produce this vowel must be retained 
for as many scales and preggio^, aei the musical phrase may con- 
tain, — until the next syllable, when the form required for the new 
vowel is kept in the same way, thus producing a single quality of 
tone, and avoiding the possibility of the notes going back into the 
mouth, as this would destroy that evenness wherein lies the beauty 
of flexibility. 

It enables one to sing rapidly well placed tones in all kinds of 
scales, major and minor (melodic and harmonic) — ^groups in doublets, 
triplets, quadruplets and chromatic scales, also the half-tone trill, 
and the tone trill. 

Care must be taken to practice all flexibility studies, first slowly, 
but in perfect time and rhythm. By frequent repetitions the thought 
is quickened and the time of execution is consequently also quick- 
ened. Listen attentively and observe that each tone has its vowel, 
its proper pitch and perfect placement in the sounding board. 

Only by this strict attention to detail can you cause the tones in 
these vocal gymnastics to float freely and rapidly, and thus make 
your flexibility birdlike and legato. No h must interfere with the 
vowel you sing, and these exercises must be studied upon every vowel. 

The preparatory study for the trill, the most beautiful orna- 
ment, must be practiced from the beginning; and if the pupil keeps 
his throat in a loose, natural position, the trill can be acquired after 
a year's practice, — every day three or four times. A series of exer- 
cises for the rapid pronunciation of vowels and consonants are given 
to the pupil as necessity demands. 
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EXERC?ISES FOR FLEXIBILITY. 



Remarks: The i»(»//«iN«*, behwea fhe two Uf^ note* \$ mort teportaiit Singmtliediffw. 
eat -i^owels. ' ; 

No. 7 




No. 8 



Allegro molto. 



FLIGHT STUDY. 




No. 9 



ARGUING STUDY. 



r\ y . 




FOR PITCH. 

Remarks: This exercise is for pronunciation. The Jaw must go( up for each con- 
sonant, and down again, mouth open two fingers in width, to make each syllable. 

No. 10 
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Remarks: This exercise is for parityjof intonation, and for flexibility. Sing on 'iMi'-in one breath, 
then twice in one breath, then three times always coming back to the beginning: 
Allegretto. 



Remarks: Use the word^La'Cor the first note only as thcV serves for clean emission and "Ah" 
throughout. 



Remarks: in one breath and as often as the breath allows. Allegro molto. With each of the fol- 
lowing ascend the scale by half-steps. Us e care not to go beyond an easy range. 
Allegro. 




La_ 



ENTERPBISE STUDY. 

Remarks: Note the Pnrtamem/o, also that the mouth must be open during the entire exeicise. 




CHAPTER XIII. 

PORTAMENTO ARCHES. 

Convex and Concave. — A convex arch is the vowel continiia- 
tion from one pitch to another, which adds brilliancy to the voice. 
It can only be well made when the abdomen impels the vowel from 
the stomach, i. e., as a reflex action from the mouth to the trans- 
verse, or belt muscles. It is hardly necessary to state that in the 
formation of this arch there will be a well made crescendo or decres- 
cendo, according to how we use the piano or forte muscles. 

The concave arch is but a slur and nearly always undesirable, 
as it gives the singing a vulgar style, though for certain effects, con- 
cave arches are sometimes permissible. 

Many who fear a high tone make unnecessary exertions, which 
result in harshness. Therefore, singers frequently make too much 
use of this sl\ir, which properly applied is a great help to make the 
tone easier to reach and to give it sweeter quality. 

Portamento singing consists of bringing the voice with its dom- 
inant vowel from one note to another, but, unless one knows how to 
do this properly, the effect is dragging. 
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Here, especially, must be uniform quality. The vowel of the tone 
must be steadfast. 

When the first interval is made softly, the sway power of the 
abdomen causes the second tone to come out very fully. Therefore, I 
use Portamento exercises for developing the voice to roundness, ful- 
nesfi and strength; however, in singing songs, the Portamento should 
be very sparingly used. 

It is a deplorable fact that people abuse Portamento singing, by 
making arches everywhere, and this becomes annoying to the listener 
after the first effect is over. 

A Portamento is most expressive in moments of intense passion, 
as in love, tenderness, despair, ire, or piety, etc., but only one Porta/- 
msnto. If two arches or Portamentos are made one after another, 
it is unmusicianly, in bad taste, and ruins the sentimental effect, on 
the same principle that two negatives make a positive. When one 
makes too many arches in a song, it may be called '^meowing" or 
'^scooping,'^ as it is generally termed. 



Remarks: Two Pnrtamenfot to strengthen the middle tones. Ascend by half-steps until A is 
the highest note. 

No. 12 

f ^/ ^f l^f. -^f ^f^^ 




One of the drawbacks to Portamento singing is the tendency to 
slur (or shovel) the voice from one tone to another. This, however, 
can be obviated by accurately thinking and knowing the length of 
the bridge between tones and by keeping the vowels unchanged. 

Remarks: In making the Portamemto the open mouth carries the vowel from the first note to 
the second by upward pressure of the transverse muscles. The first note must be fi'Mo, Sing on all 
the vowels. — "La - Le -Li - Lo-Lu*.' 



N913. 



Adagio. 




La La — 
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Remarks: Like the last exercise, -with open mouth in one breath, and unchanged for the hi^ 
. er notes. Sing on all the Towels. 
N914. 

Allegro -legato. 

di^^l) jf.l >fJ i+J J1 | » Jlf fl^ ^ 

Lau ._; 




Remarks: Ascend the scale with Portamento and qnidcbreathing. The lower note always soffc> 
ly sang so that the swing wilt bring oat the upper note. Notice the breath-marks at every sec- 
ond note. Also sing these exercises in one breath fast and upon all the Toweis. 

X9i5. 




la 


a_ 

V 


a__ a a a^_ a 




tt ..V ^ V _ V 


-^^^ret^ 


4*11 C/r^c>>ptJ'3J.3J.ijr^i.F» 


J f^Jfs^p=^^^ 


La a. a a. 


_ a- 


■ - • • ^ 

— a_ a_ a_ a in 





The value of Portamento to the pupil eaimot be overestimated, 
since, by its aid, he learns how to use the abdomen forte muscles, 
and thus increases his volume of tone two-fold or three-fold. There- 
fore, Portamento, when correctly made, is the best means to develop 
the voice in quality, and quantity. 

When the middle notes are weak, begin with the Portamento of 
the vowel from a high tone downwards, thus bringing the brilliancy 
of the high tones to the lower ones. 

To develop the high tones, by the upward Portamento, the lower 
(beginning) tone must always be taken softly, as the sway of the 
vowel by the impelling power with the vowel reflected in the belt 
muscles (transverse muscles) gives the tone great brilliancy and 
power. 

The following illustration will help the pupil to grasp the idea. 

Looking over his book on singing with Lamperti, I said, "Dear 
maestro, why have you made so many arches between the notes? Is 
not one arch enough ?'' 

He answered, "To bind them together/^ 

^'Yes/' I said, ^T know that, but one arch is enough; for what 
are the others ?'' 

He again said, "For binding them closer together.'^ 

But I still insisted, '^Whait are the third and fourth arches for ?" 
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His reply again was, "To bind them very much together." 

More I could not bring from him. This was his only explana- 
tion. I did not dare ask more, lest I should irritate the old man, but 
he left a perfect blank in my mind as to what he meant with his 
doubled and redoubled arches over the notes for a portamento. 

After much thinking and scrutinizing, I found the key to it. 

Having discovered that in a well-formed tone it is the vowel 
which must prevail, I was convinced that it is the vowel which repre- 
sents the road from one tone to the other. Lamperti's ^^inding" 
was thus fifuccessfuUy effected. 

On account of this experience I change the phrase used by others 
in regard to Portamento, and instead of saying ^^ring the voice over 
to another tone," I say "bring the vowel over to the other tone, high 
or low," and the voice enclosed in this prevailing vowel must go with 
it, and Lamperti's four arches exist in the vowel. 

The voice can go over without carrying a distinct vowel (which 
is bad), but the distinct vowel cannot go over without the voice, 
therefore the vowel guides the voice, and" this being correct, forms a 
perfect Portamento. 



1^7*®- Dif«:t. 



concave slur. 



Direct. 



Remarks: In Church Music, the Portamento is less freqdentlj iqiplied. 

Ex.1. ^ ^ V Por/amento. « 

O Ho - ty Fa-ther, Dl - vine Con - so - ler, 
Ex.2. Convex arch brUliant, passionate and dramatic. Ardh with grace note and pronounce (he 
word "Smd" after the-y" has already touched the note, 



,i soul 



Tenor. 




My heart 



Ex.3. The concave arch ia tao^Xty deg^oeraied into « slur or shd^l. Correctly applied Vi makes 
the high tones tender, softer and more -ntvety. The pronunciation up to the closing coilsoiiant on the 
low note. 

Concave Arch or Slur. * **• 




Yes Tha is ngr heart. My Lo — :▼» lasts for. 

Ex.4. Archeft in contrary directions are only allowed for intense sentiment and shouldbe used 
on very rare occasions. 

The pronunpiation on the lower tone. 

Th»-iiie ** 




is nijr heart. 



Love lasts fof - cv- * er. 
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This well made Portamento develops the voice marvelously in 
fullness, roundness and power. 

For further perfection of Portamento another consideration is 
necessary. Very often pupils make too little or too much effort 
(usually the latter is the case) in the transverse muscles, causing the 
vibrations to overlap each other, as though they were plaits, or forming 
little crevices. In starting on the arch from the first note, or in ar- 
riving at the second note, to not emphasize too much. 

An illustration to the purpose brings this Portamento always 
right; therefore I say, 'T)on^t think you will take another tone, but 
imagine the starting tone is tranelinig up to the place where the 
higher note stands, or down to the lower one, and carry there the vowel 
(the arch) of the Portamento uninterruptedly and smoothly.^' It fol- 
lows that the Portamento is the mother of Legato singing. 

These arches can be done so quickly that they become mental 
arches only, and that results in Legato singing. 

A word of warning is necessary, here — avoid confounding the 
Portamento arch with marks used to indicate Legato, phrasing, or 
triplets. 

CHAPTER XIV. 

LEGATO SINGING. 

Legato singing is the great charm of the old Italian method, 
which is often termed by writers "The lost art.'' Like many other 
points of vocal culture, it is enveloped in unnecessary mystery. 

For the singer who knows how to make a perfect Portamento, 
Legato singing (which means binding or connecting) is easily ac- 
quired, since the Portamento is the mother of Legato. 

The fundamental principle of this style of singing is Porta- 
mento connected with quick mental anticipation of the tone ahead, 
in fact, the connectiag arches are so quickly made in flexible singing 
that they are best termed mental arches. 

In slowly taken intervals there must never be a detachment. 
One note should be connected with the next in such a way that the 
second seems bom from the first and the third from the second, etc., 
etc. 

As Portamento is the groundwork of Legato singing, it need 
hardly be mentioned that the impelling power of the belt muscles is 
indispensable. 
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Great care must be taken with the pronunciation. The utter- 
anoft should never be "chopped/' as this is ruinous to the ever-gen- 
erating process of Legato, Distinctness is easily gained when each 
syllable is terminated with closed teeth, so that the tone continuation 
can evolve the succeeding ones, when the syllable begins with a con- 
sonant. 

If each note be fostered until the next one be bom, the sweet 
flowing beauty of the " hel canto'' will be refound. 

Remarks*. A> eveiy fone must be clothed in a TOwel,to be round and beantifQl,so the dot must 
be. Direct attack. Transverse muscles to sustain the Towels by sending: them upwards. The re- 
Terse for drop notes» in the exercise below: 




Remarks: Sing the first three tones with direct attack, then Porietmto \x> the hig^^ note and 
ome back on the drop notes. 
Sing this only within easy range and continue, until the top note gains perfect ease. 

N918. 



f\ ^ im^ 


I 


^ 


' .-■ rSA 




— 


■P-fc 


lir^^n^ 


W\S7\ 


j)VijiP3/j: 


^i 


T^JNjj^Ti 




_ La_ 






1,^ 




/I ^^r-v ? . 




■/^ 




^^^^^^^ 


•crJ'yfi|JiH"''''CErJiy|ftf' 


^M 



La- 



ta. 



La. 



La. 



Promenade of the Jaw. — After the consonant is formed, the 
jaw should be dropped with the vowel for every syllable ; the propor- 
tion is thus: take half the time of the value of the note for coming 
down of the jaw and the second half for coming up to close the teeth 

for the expulsion of the next consonant. This up and down motion 

Remarks : Note, that the leffoto is made by raising the Jaw to make the connec- 
tion. In opening the mouth sing piano, in closing it increase the volume of sound 
to make good the difference in size of the opening. The teeth should touch with 
the close of each syllable to be ready for the next tone. Jestingly I call this exer- 
cise "Thie Promenade of the Jaw" on account of its going down and coming back 
steadily and smoothly.. Continue this! exiercise on each succeeding note to E. 
No. 19 




uJLIjLI 
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If succeeding Syllables begin with vowels there is no need to 
clofle the mouth, the jaw remaining down. For example, "Cincinnati 
and Aeolian." 



Remarks: LAxnperti required this exercise sung in one breath, to strengthen the 
middle tones. I get better result by breathing before the high notes, descending 
with full breath Increasing in volume. Do not drag down or "smear" the Portamento 
No. 20 

V ereseeitdo. 




L:i la la la 



etc. to F. 



CHAPTER XV. 



DYNAMICS AND EMBELLISHMENTS. 

Drop Notes. — The descending scale demands less breath volume 
and therefore much less effort in the abdominal muscles. Tones 
must be fed by the breath only by a slight upward motion of these 
muscles. If the throat remains loose, the vocal cords freely elongate 
for the formation of the lower tones, so that the singer can feel the 
notes drop down like beads. 

When this sensation is experienced, flexibility is gained, and the 
highly esteemed "granulated" scale of the Italian method is but a 
matter of practice. 

Remarks: Drop notes, as the word implies, only used in descending, enable the singer to looseti 
tliejhroat and to sing with little exertion. Drop notes are designated ( « ). 

Sing without Portamento — with direct attack and proceed by half-steps to A flat. Use every 
▼owcl except "U." 
No. 21 

.V . ^^ . . it ' ' . V 




a- a- a-a-u-a-a 



Remarks: No Portamento. Direct attack of upper tone with accent. Lower tone 
is a drop note, to be sung piano. Sing in one breath and upon all vowels except 
"U." Also apply this exercise and the following to chapter on "Intervals." 
No. 22 




La A A A A 



transverse muscles up crescendo. 
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The raising of the cheek muscles, explained before, in a down- 
ward scale is always a great help, making the voice lighter, conse- 
quently more flexible and graceful, and lending it more easily to all 
softer effects. 



Remarks: No Por/amenfo. Take care not to use extra exertion for the greater intervals. 
TAtMk correctly and the voice will respond. The motion of the belt nroscleswill be quicker and 
higher up, owing to the increased number of vibratigns. 

No. 23 




La a aaaaaa 



aa a A Aaa aaaaaaaaA 



Staooato. — There are two kinds of staccato, the short and the 
elastic. In written music the former is designated by a round dot 
over the note (.), and the latter by a pointed one, like the top of ( !). 

The short, or "dry^^ staccato is made quickly and incisively, and 
the entire group of staccato notes efliould be sung in one breath, but 
in elastic staccato a skilful singer can steal a breath between each 
note of the group. 

Good examples of this have been given by Christine Nilsson and 
Patti, who were so adept at stealing breaths that the general public 
was deceived into the belief that entire cadenzas were made in one 
breath, while through the help of these elastic staccatos they may 
have taken a dozen breaths or more. 

I call these "flying tones,'' because as they fly out, the air rushes 
in by itself, replacing what is spent. 



-Remarks: After an exercise of such difficulty it is well to follow with a light one. 
Breathe after each octave has been reached, and between each repetition of it,bnt not during the 
downward scale. 



K9 24. 



. drop" 
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Stealing a Breath. — Stealing a breath is the highest art, when 
it is so done, that it cannot be detected. To do it well, care must be 
taken to inhale with open mouth immediately after the termination 
of tbe last note sung. The chest shoidd be high and -vocal bands 
opened so that the air can replace instantly the breath consumed. 
The lungs are thus easily inflated, as Nature abhors a vacuum. 



Remarks: The quicker yon release the tone$, the deeper yqa can t^e a breath. While Vtealiiig^ 
steal a full, deep« good breath. 

I. 




/• nf p pp ppp 



Remark: This exercise combines the Porfam»»lo with stealing a breath. After the starting 
tone each succeeding one mnst be reached by PortawKH/o and quick breathing; Sing this in all keys 
and on all vowels. 
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Abpegoio. — Arpeggio singing is based on the same principle as 
the Legato. In ascending scales the vowel must be repeated on each 
note bj impelling the forte muscles^ and in descending scales the 
vowel must be used as in drop notes, loosely dropping the vowel with 
every note, excluding the faulty h, so common with crude singers. 
This h is often used erroneously for flexibility in some schools. 

See examples on page 40. Also 1, 2, 3, 4 on page 51. 

Pauses. — One of the marks that individualizes the artistic 
singer is the observation of dynamics or expression marks. Re- 
member : 

First, that the composer has a purpose in demanding the pause, 
and the singer should respect his ideas. ' 

Second, that one frequently gains time to recuperate from the 
strain of previous exertion, as, for instance, is. the case through rests 
and pauses, especially the latter is important since, although short, 
it permits one to renew vigor and poise for the intelligent formation 
of the next phrase, thus gaining a fresh supply of breath through 
the nose. 

Amateurs, not well taught, usually trail the notes over a pause 
and begin the next phrase exhausted. This exhibition of effort an- 
noys the listener and fatigues the singer. 

The breath should be inaudibly taken, on leaviag the last note of 
a phrase, by extending the floating ribs and maintaining the thorax 
in its high position, so that the next phrase is begun in artistic re- 
pose, wOiich gives the listener thorough enjoyment. 

The student will observe the difference here between the pause 
ever a rest, to which we refer, and the hold, placed over a note as in 
the coming paragraph. 

CouRONNB. — A half circle with a dot under it is called a Cour- 
onne, or Crown. It is, however, commonly known as a Pause, and 
indicates that the note must be held according to the judgment and 
good taste of the singer. This, however, must be done in keeping 
with the character of the song, and sparingly, as an excess makes the 
singing monotonous. If there are in the music two Couronnes, the 
second must be longer than the first. 

The Trill. — The exercises on pa^e 53 shows the student how to 
acquire ttie trill, the most beautiful ornament in singing. Here 
again, one must apply it with discrimination, as it is, in certain char- 
acters of music, incongruous. 
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Turn Mordant. — A turn consists of a series of five notes, as 
shown in the example. 

Remarks: In «i mordant, when the upper note is a whole step away from the 
beginning note, the lower note must be a half-step and vice-^versa, unless changed by 
accidentals. 




When the highest note in the turn is a semi-tone above the first 
one, the lowest note must be a whole tone from the note before, and 
when the high one is a whole step from the first note, the lowest must 
oome with a semi-tone, unless changed by accidentals. 

Care must be taken to apply the above rule according to the 
meaning of the phrase. The vowel must be heard on each tone, 
evenly, and the low tone not slighted, a fault common with unskilled 
singers; I call this disorderly singing. By this fault the effect of 
this most charming ornament in , singing is crippled arid unsatis- 
factory. 

X928. 




Remarks: Practice first with piano,then withottt,and test frequently, to find out whether you 
itre exact in pitch— called correct intonation. Use care also in rhythm for all flexibility studies, 
to make the runs pearly or granulated. Accent the first notes of each grOa^. 

N9a9. . _ 

^ v.tg: 

1, 
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Groups. — Doublets, triplets, and quadruplets always have the 
first note more accentuated than the others. The semi-tonata (chro- 
matic scale), applied chiefly in cadenzas, is best gained by practicing 
in such groups. In the rhythm of 1, 2, — 1, 2, 3, — 1, 2, 3, 4, — alwajrs 
accentuating by the vowel, the first note of these groups upward and 
downward. By the semirtonata (chromatic scale) the voice is kept 
equalized by applying to each note the mental arch, which is theu 
equally strengthened, occording to its short distances, and requiring 
therefore a perfect legato. 



See Miscellaneous! Exercises on page 81. 





The Cadenza. — The Oadenza consists of several ornaments, 
tastefully brought together in one phrase, usually at the start or 
close of an aria. Since it invariably gains the applause of the public, 
there is a dangerous inclination on the part of a novice to use it 
more, than good taste permits. 

Unless it be suited to the character of the piece, auditors will 
regard it a vulgar resort to gain applause. With musicianly, edu- 
cated audiences, as is the case in Parma, Italy, where even the work- 
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ing class frequent singing schools^ it happened once that two celebri- 
ties, held in highest esteem by the public^ in order to show their 
great skilly extended the cadenzd to an exaggerated length. The 
people in the gallery protested against this bad taste by whistling 
and screaming ^^asta, basta" (enough). One of the singers fainted, 
the curtain went down, the performance came to a sudden end. The 
. next evening they were received with stormy applause, to prove that 
the audience admired their skill in singing, but would endure noth- 
ing, that was not in good taste. 

In dramatic arias a single turn (mordant) with one tone well 
modulated, is often more effectual. 

Remarks: First andante with pianoforte and then Without. 

In one breath and take this exercise on each half-step up the scale. The constant dropping to 
tiie larger interval makes the entire rocal apparatus more flexible. Kieep the month well open. 
K931. In one Breath. 




The Becitative. — It is said that recitative-smging is the most 
difficult thing in lyric art. It needs the foundation of general cul- 
ture, talent, musicianship, and erudition in literature and history. 

The celebrated Negrini of the Italian opera, in the days of 
1840-60, a man of culture and social standing, and gifted with a 
magnificent voice, rose above all contemporaries in recitative-singing. 

He first studied thoroughly the libretto and the meaning of 
what he had to sing, as well as the personification of the character 
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of the role. His perfect enunciation of consonants and his mastery 
of the vowels, which absorbed the tone-color of the souFs emotions, 
enabled him to find at once the right accent for the musical phrase 
in the delivery of his recitative. The smoothness and sweetness of 
his cantileiKi stood in great contrast with his vivid and forcible recitor 
live. In the truthful and logical impersonation of his roles he found 
suth climaxes in his delivery, that his auditors were held spell-bound. 

The importance of the declamatory part of recitative* singing, one 
can find in the fact, that composers of past times stopped the orches- 
tra, the sonority of which might cover the text, making the words 
unintelligible, so the Clavicembalo took the place of the orchestra, 
giving the singer the accompaniment of a few chords only. On the 
other hand, the Clavicembalo made an unfavorable impression, as it 
was out of proportion with the balance, including the vast space of 
a large theatre or hall. 

It was a relief when Richard Wagner came with his rich orches- 
tration, applying it also to the recitative, which he recognized as 
the highest form and foundation of song. 

CHAPTER XVI, 

ENUNCIATION, ARTICULATION AND PRONUNCIATION. 

Frequently, on coming from a concert, one overhears the re- 
mark : "What a pity that we could not understand a word that was 
sung." This criticism prompts me to explain the cause of faulty 
pronunciation and to indicate the remedy. 

The root of this evil is to be found in the defects of early educa- 
tion. Children speak merely from imitation; they hear a new word, 
repeat it incorrectly, and with each repetition strengthen the first 
faulty impression, consequently the majority of them grow into 
manhood or womanhood without being able to enunciate intelligibly. 
Indeed, many school teachers, as well as elocutionists, do not know 
what action must take place in the organs of speech, to produce the 
various letters of the alphabet. This is a fact and several who have 
come to me for instruction, when asked : "Can you tell me what you 
must do in order to pronounce n, g, r, h, b, s, etc.?" could only 
blush and reply, "I don't know." Prom these experiences I con- 
clude that indistinct pronunciation comes from ignorance in use of 
the organs of speech. A sculptor knows what tools he must use 
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to form a statue. He has his hammer^ his chisel^ his measure, and 
he knows, when and how to use each one in order to embody his idea 
in marble. So the singer should know the function of his tools of 
speech, namely, the tongue, the lips, with their pliable muscular 
fibres, the tonsils, hard and soft palate, teeth, etc., etc. The light 
and heavy pressure of the speech organs are classified for the sake 
of simplicity into skin- and flesh pressure. For instance, take the 
word papa, whidh comes under the skin pressiure classification, 
scarcely more than a pressure of the skin of both lips being felt 
in producing the quick explosive sound of p; whereas the word 
hobble would come under the flesh pressure classification, as the 
pressure of the flesih of both lips is distinctly felt in giving utter- 
ance to the consonant B, 

From this we may conclude, that it is the consonant which gives 
distinctness to the pronunciation, and the more quickly and sharply 
it is cut with our utensils of speech, the more time we will have to 
linger upon the vowel, which we have already defined as the Soul 
of the Voice. 

We will frequently find that vocal teachers pay considerable 
attention to the vowel, but none to the consonant, hence, the in- 
distinct pronunciation. As illustration to the foregoing, let us realize 
that a handsome picture always appears better in a well designed 
frame. We will, therefore, call the vowel "the picture and the con- 
sonant its frame. 

Let us proceed to learn how they are made. 

CHAPTER XVII. 

CONSONANTS. 

As consonants are instrumental in emitting vowels, and as most 
English words commence with them, it is well to explain how they 
are produced before writing about vowels. 

Consonants must be considered as they are pronounced in words, 
and should not be confused with their titular sound in the alphabet. 
Thus every consonant is a closure and every vowel an ejection, or 
opening. 

Consonants are divided according to the organs which are re- 
quired to produce them into the following groups: Labial, Labio- 
dental, Linguo-dental, linguo-palatal, Qutteral and Diaphragm. 
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Labials. — (Pure Lips.) — B is made by a flesli pressure of the 
lips, example: Baboon, baby. 

P is made by the skin pressure of the lips, as in the word 
palpable. 

M is made by ttie flesh lip pressure, is quickly followed by a 
humming sound. The word mama illustrates it. 

W is made by a flesh pressure of the rolling lips, followed by 
the vowel sound oo, example: imuywao'd, water, want, warm. 

Labio-Dentals. — (Lips and Teeth.) — F is made by forcibly 
pressing the under lip to the upper teeth. It is, therefore, a labio- 
dental with flesh pressure. The words forfeit, finish, effect, illustrate 
it. 

V is made by a quick separation of the lower lip from the 
upper teeth, and is consequently a labio-dental with skin pressure; 
examples: vicious, vivid, vivacity. 

LiNGUO Palatam. — (Tongue and Palate.) — D is made by a 
flesh pressure of the tongue to the hard palate, e. g. dovbts, dedicate, 
dull. 

T is made at the same place but more explosively, e. g. table, 
tip, top, talk, to tell, with skin pressure, 

N" is made by a fleeih pressure of the broad tip of the tongue to 
the hard palate, followed by a slight nasal resonance — ^the word 
Anna shows it. But there is another n in English which is differently 
made. It occurs in the words where the n is followed by ^^^^ or ^Tc'^ 
as in sing, singing. In such words the rtg, as well as nle becomes 
one sound and is made by a flesh pressure of the root of the tongue 
to the soft palate, quickly followed by the guttural sound g or h. 
When the n is followed by fc as in thinh or tJUnhing, ink has the 
same sound as ng followed by the guttural explosive k as in snaJcs, 
which serves to facilitate the understanding of the pure explosion 
of the consonant k. 

J is pronunced as Dzh as in jv^t, janitor, object. 

Y is composed of the vowel e and followed by the obstruction of 
raising the middle of the tongue against the soft palate with the 
explosion of the following vowel. 

LiNGUO Dentals. — R is made by raising the tip of the 
tongue toward the joining point of the hard palate and teeth, and 
by so using the breath that a rolling or whirring sound is produced ; 
it is, therefore, a linguo dental with skin pressure. At the end of 
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a word^ as well as between two vowels the E must be faintly heard; 
at the beginning of a word strongly. The words roaring and remember 
illustrate it. In singings this rolling E in certain words^ must be 
heard. The pirima donna^ singing of the gift of a Bose, might be 
understood from the gallery to say that her lover had sent her a 
"Hose.^^ 

S is also a linguo dental with skin pressure^ in which the tongue 
is so slightly pressed against the upper front teeth that the air can 
be hissed through easily. 

Z is produced like S, only the pressure is more pronounced, 
e. g. zebra, 

L is linguo dental with flesh pressure, e. g. light, life, love, 
Lillian. The clicking of the tip of the tongue from behind the upper 
teeth must be forcibly made. 

X is a combination of K and S, sometimes K, S, Z, e. g. 
Alexander, box and boxes, tax and Xantippe. 

C has sometimes the sound of S and sometimes the K sound. 
Central, Cecilia, construct, concave. C followed by H is pronounced 
Tsh as in church. 

Gutturals. — G is made in the back of the mouth by raising the 
root of the tongue towards the soft palate, which comes down to 
meet it, and by pressing the tonsils ^together (flesh pressure), so 
that the back of the mouth forms a catapult closure, from which the 
vowel is ejected, e. g., gone, good, gambler. 

K is formed like the G, only the pressure is slighter, therefore, 
it is guttural with skin pressure, e. g., hind, king, key. 

Q is a combination of K and W; the words quickly, quietly, 
quality, etc., illustrate it. 

Diaphragmatic. — H is produced by the action of the 
diaphragm impelling power in pushing ttie air upwards — the sen- 
tence — he hopes for help, illustrates it, as well as the sound of 
laughter, ha, ha, ha; ho, ho, ho; hi, hi, hi. 

More of the Consonants. — In singing, the consonants should 
be made with a much heavier and more decided cut than in speak- 
ing; otherwise, the vibrations of the singer's voice and of the accom- 
panying instrument or orchestra will overpower the consonant, and 
thus cause a lack of distinctness. Double consonants require special 
attention. After the first consonant is sounded by the closure, there 
comes a momentary expectation before the opening of the vowel 
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after the second consonant. This expectation^ the elder Lamperti 
called a '^pause/' The term^ while good^ is nevertheless insufficient, 
as it is not applicable to all double consonants. For instance, in the 
words Anna and mamma you will notice that there is no pause be- 
tween the double consonants in either. In th^ former we hear and 
feel the vibrations in the hard palate and nose, and in the latter, 
the teeth ring so forcibly, that tone vibrations are distinctly heard 
through the lips. Therefore, when the double consonants nn or mm 
are sounded, I term the subdued tone "continuation" — "a ringing 
dash." Examples^ Anna, m/mu-m^, mdWrna, Lam^nermoor, etc. 

When a consonant directly follows another of different classifica- 
tion, it is well to insert between the two, the little vowel sound 
*'ah/* This increases the distinctness of each consonant by creat- 
ing a marked contrast between them. Thus, in the word solfeggio, the 
I and / are of different classifications, the former being a linguo- 
palatal and the latter a labio-dental. Sounding the f too quickly 
after the I produces a clumsy pronunciation, but inserting the little 
ah between the two, thus : sol-ah-feggio, secures a clear and graceful 
enunciation, but this "oA" mmst he so short that it is not audible. 

It is to this little vowel soimd "ah^' that Tichatscheck owed his 
great reputation for clear enunciation; unfortunately, he knew not 
that he should use it only before consonants of different character, 
and elated by the praise he received, the great tenor used it every- 
where, even at the end of a phrase. Dire consequences naturally 
followed and toward the end of his career people began to say that 
he was afflicted with stammering. This lesson, culled from the ex- 
perience of a great German opera idol, should teach the pupil that 
even a good thing can be overdone, and become a serious fault. 

There are certain consonants, between which the ah must be 
plainly indicated, otherwise the second would be blended in the 
first. For instance, between the formation of the labial p and the 
linguo dental I this ah must be heard distinctly, otherwise a singer 
would, from the gallery, be understood to say "exotic pants," instead 
of "plants." 

Hence, clever and correct use of this ah enables an audience to 
appreciate the words of a song. 
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CHAPTEK XVIII. 

VOWELS. 

The life of a perfect tone is as long as the duration of the vowel 
sound. Hence, vowels are the animating principle of the voice — the 
soul. These, to the vocalist, are, what colors are to the painter. With 
them the singer paints his conception of the song he sings. When 
tlhey are artistically enunciated a certain undefinable something 
surges through the souls of the listeners evoking all the sympathetic 
responsiveness of their natures. 

Some teachers hold that the voice should be developed by singing 
the dark a, (ah), others by the open a, as in English fate, and others 
again in singing the round o. Undoubtedly, there are advantages 
to be derived from practicing any one of these vowels; yet, it is 
absurd to dwell upon any one of them. 

The correct method is to practice on all vowels, even on those of 
foreign languages. Then, when consonants are clean cut, as de- 
scribed, and serve to eject vowels, th6 public will no longer have occa- 
sion to remark : "We do not know, whether they are singing in 
English, French or Chinese.^^ 

A French elocutionist, desirous of enlightening the American 
nation, once published in a magazine for the voice, an article on 
vowels. In one illustration he represented the formation of e 
(Italian i) with closed teeth and lips wide apart, like the mouth 
of a horse when it expects sugar. What tone the poor imprisoned 
voice could form behind those teeth is beyond the conception of any 
intelligent person. 

One rule applies to the formation of all vowels. The tip of the 
tongue must touch the lower teeth, and the jaw must elastically drop, 
until the opening of the mouth is two fingers in width between the 
teeth. For the double o the mouth cannot be opened wider than one 
finger'-sf width, consequently, to gain more space, the chin should be 
slightly projected, and the upper lips slightly raised, so as not to 
obstruct the resonance of the upper teeth. 

Vowels must not be formed by the throat muscles. The breath, 
which is to phonate into a vowel, must be impelled directly from the 
diaphragm to the vocal sounding board, whiere it awakens the vocal 
of the voice, "Ze timbre de la voix/' the personal character of the 
voice. 
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The best tone is made when the vowel predominates over tlie 
voice, the proportion being approximately two-thirds vowel and one- 
third voice. With this proportion the vocalist sings, but if it be in- 
verted, he screams. The production of a vowel may be compared to 
that of a soap bubble. The toneful breath (voice) ahould be cov- 
ered with a film of soap. Thus the voice is nothing but tone- 
oolored breath in the expanded vowel. 

CHAPTER XIX. 

VOWBL-FORMATION, OR THE COLOR OP THE VOICE. 

For singers the word "vowel" is only a title for the color of 
the voice. 

Here it may be understood that I must discard scientific analysis 
of any color, as this is not my province and it would lead to an un- 
necessary essay upon the seven colors of the rainbow. 

We must have a more practical method for singing without 
distracting the mind with a broader scale of the science of colors. 
For quicker results in forming the vowels, I appeal to the imagina- 
tion of the student, and ii^ a kindergarten way I make compari- 
sons, to individualize every one of the different vowels by giving them 
the name of colors, not at all in rapport with the science, but 
helpful in grasping the ideas; for instance: 

1. Ah as in ''far** (Italian a) is made with entirely relaxed 
facial muscles, especially retiring the lower lip to gain purity. 

2. 4 as in "late" (Italian e) is made by drawing those cheek 
muscles horizontal with the upper lip to the lower part of the ear, 
and by curving the tongue behind its point which should rest 
against the lower teeth. 

3. E as in ''eat" (Italian I) is made by raising the root of 
the tongue toward the soft palate, and by drawing those cheek muscles, 
which lie oVer the malar bones, to the upper part of the ear. This 
gives the face a happy expression and more easily brings the tone 
to the acoustic chamber, the nasal bridge, where it has more carry- 
ing power. 

4. is made by relaxing the facial muscles and by forming a 
round opening of the mouth. Care must be taken, neither to tighten, 
nor to pucker the lips. The upper lip must be slightly raised, in 
order to allow the teeth to resound freely. 
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The 00, as in "looty" (Italian u) is made by advandng the 
lower jaw from the position, indicated for the formation of o. To 
do this properly, care must be taken to relax more, than usual, the 
closing muscles of the jaw near the upper part of the ear. This 
helps to project the chin, so that the mouth gains the necessary 
opening of one finger^s width. 

When thus produced eacih vowel has an individuality which in 
vocal science is termed its color. Vowel colors are designated thus : 

Ah, the easiest for dropping the jaw (Italian a) is the founda- 
tion or groimd vowel for opening the mouth, and, like the ground 
of Mother Earth, is brown or green — the latter being more hopefid 
and cheerful, I call it green. 

A (Italian e) white, as it imparts to the voice a lustre, like the 
ray of the sun. 

E (Italian i) red, on account of its brilliancy, and carrying 
power. 

(Italian o) orange, because the shape of the mouth, in making 
it, suggests the form of the luscious fruit of that name. 

U 00 (Italian u) blue, as its pronunciation suggests the word 
"blue.^^ 

There are, indeed, many other vowel sounds but it is beyond 
the scope of this work to treat them individually. 

Sufficient indication of their formation has been given, in enum- 
erating that of the cardinal vowels, ah, a, e, o, oo (Italian a, e, i, o, 
u). When these are mastered, the correct formation of all other 
vowels in foreign languages comes as a matter of course. 

CHAPTEE XX. 

THE UNEULY TONGUE. 

He who has the habit of moving the tongue in tone-production 
has a great fault — one difficult to overcome. People, in general, be- 
lieve singing an effort for the mouth and throat. 

The tongue with its countless muscular fibres, having its root 
so near to the vocal apparatus, becomes unsympathetic and makes un- 
necessary movements, which hinder the smooth flow of tone, and make 
articulation and enunciation impure. I have observed some male 
singers habitually raise the point of the tongue. 

1 asked a celebrated baritone, with whom I sang Emani, *T)o 
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jou know that you raise tihe tongue when you sing?^* "Yes," he 
said, "I feel that my voice has a better resonance." "Do you know 
why?" I questioned; "No," he said, "tell me." 

"Because," I answered, "when the tongue does not allow the 
tone a free exit, most of its vibrations touch the facial bones and 
come in contact with tbe nasal bridge, where its resonators are the 
sounding board of the human voice." 

(See Tone Production-Sounding Board.) 

Eaising the tongue also looks badly and makes one think 
of a snake in the mouth. Many students complain they have too 
big a tongue, not knowing, where to put it. 

My answer is: ^^ith your brain command calm or relaxation 
to your tongue, drop your jaw, by opening the mouth without sing- 
ing, and you will find by watching this exercise with the mirror, the 
tongue in its place filling the lower jaw, like a good mattress fills 
out the bedstead." 

It is evident that the tongue can do nothing for tone production, 
and several lessons are required, before the tongue, in opening the 
mouth, acquires the repose necessary for a free flow of tone. 

Do not forget that the tongue spoils the tone through, restless- 
ness. To. conquer too much excitement of the tongue, watch your 
self in a mirror and you will find that after swallowing, the tongue 
assumes the position that nature intends it should. Now, drop 
gently the jaw, and the tongue will rest where it belongs. With 
open mouth inhale and you will realize that your tongue becomes 
still more flat. Arriving at this point you may emit (with open 
mouth) a very soft tone on the vowel a, and, when the tongue re- 
mains inactive, you may increase the tone by the action of the belt 
muscles, as explained on page 31, in the chapter on forte singing, 
and if your tongue remains independent and phlegmatic, not showing 
the slightest excitement in either forte or piano singing, you have 
overcome the unruly tongue. 

Firm will and observation will, sooner or later, teach the tongue 
to be obedient. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

IMPORTANT HINTS AND HELPS. 

The Dot. — The dot is a sign which indicates that the tone is 
to be prolonged half the time of the note which it follows. 

Remarks: No P<fr/nm»9/o. Direct attack. The vowel nrast be repeated on the dot. 
No. 35 




Remarks: the dot taking half the valve of the note before it always falls on the vowel and there 
p just a shade of ensctndo upon it. Care^nmst also be taken not t6 aspirate the vowel upon it. 

No. 36 , 

i i jij. JMJ- Jy p i r pi'" pir J^J- jiij W 

Do - o, mi - i re- e fa - a so - ol la - a si - i re - e do -®" o 



Sing on aU vowels. 




di - va- ine gi>ifto-ofoo- our fa 



Few vocalists give this proper attention. Instrumentalists, 
however, are more conscientious and generally give the dot its right 
value. It is probably because the singer has the advantage of the 
word, that he disregards the emotional value of the dot, and, thus, 
loses beauty and force in the interpretation of a song. 

The dot reaches the apex of importance, when the singer main- 
tains the vowel throughout the tone. In order to do this properly, 
a diaphragmatic impulse should accentuate the vowel for the 
time indicated by the dot, then the voice will soar out in such a way, 
that neither changes in the harmony of the composition, nor in- 
creased orchestration will succeed in drowning it. 

When the dot i? thus observed, singing is doubly emotional and 
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makes the singer worthy of the praise — "he has temperament/' 

TEBMOLO. — This abominable habit, is very injurious to the 
voice and must be avoided from the very start. The many delicate 
fibres in the vocal apparatus must suffer, when continually subjected 
to the racking process of the tremolo, of which chronic irritation, in- 
flammation and granulation of the throat will be the consequence 
until finally, in some cases, the voice is entirely lost. 

The tremolo is sometimes caused by producing tones with too much 
Breath and a non-guidance of the vowels; then the sound waves go 
their own shaky way. Too little breath also causes a rarefaction of 
sound and results in a quivering, or tremor, usually accompanied 
by a tendency to sing flat. 

The best cure is effected by outstretching the lowest (floating) 
ribs, and imagining, that you impel the vowel from the transverse or 
belt muscles. This makes the vowel steadfast and there will be no 
quivering, or tremolo, in the voice. The even continuation of the 
vowel must guide the tone. The vowel should be likened in imagina- 
tion to a railroad track, upon which, like the car, the voice runs 
smoothly. 

When people think that by this tremolo they sing with senti- 
ment, they are greatly mistaken. Their singing becomes monotonous, 
and, therefore, expressionless, though the first phrases may be pleas- 
ing. An excellent operatic singer may use, here and there, the 
''vibrato'' — this is no fault. It is the outcome of his dramatic fervor, 
a voice reflection of his inner emotion. 

TO RESTORE INJUEED VOICES.— This is an exceedingly 
difficult subject upon w'hich to write, for the n'ethod of procedure 
must suit individual cases. 

In every case, however, it requires the patient and diligent at- 
tention of an experienced and capable vocal teacher, with an ear whose 
refinement will detect the slightest imperfection in the tone, and 
an intellect capable of locating the cause and pre?cri).ing the remedy 
for the defects. 

The time, required for restoring a voice depends much upon the 
degree of damage done to the vocal organs, but far more will it 
depend upon the intelligence and assiduity of the pupil and his 
obedience to the teacher. 

In some cases it is necessary to prescribe first a rest as com- 
plete as possible. There should be no singing, whistling, loud talk- 
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ing, laughing, throat-rasping, etc. In other cases it is well to exer- 
dse the voice on piaavissimo tones, carefully grading the exercises in 
flexibility, utmost care being taken that the voice is properly placed 
and that the tones be sung without effort. Often the work of months 
is undone, by the piupil or patient, as it were, giving way to uproari- 
ous laughter, or screaming, thoughtlessly, in moments of excitement. 
The physiological effect of pianissimo singing is like a scientific 
massage treatment. It limbers the vocal organs and makes the natural 
tone emission possible. 

The student whose voice has been injured either by maltreat- 
ment of a charlatan, or unhygienic habits of living, must not attempt 
to cure himself, nor should he go to any but a teacher whose sldll 
is unquestionable, for the slightest imperfection in the cure may ruin 
the voioe permanently. 

When a competent and conscientious teacher cannot be found, 
it is always too soon to begin to effect a cure; but, when such an 
one is procurable, the pupil, after a period of rest, may begin at 
once. Then, with intelligence, patience and perseverance, his efforts 
will be rewarded by the restoration of his voice — that most precious 
of all endowments. 

MUTATION OP THE VOICE.— When girls enter into woman- 
hood and boys into manhood, nature is doing a great work, and the 
vocal apparatus is the first, to feel the effect of it. This state of 
rebellion of nature manifests itself in a hoarse or rough voice. 
Parents and teachers should be very careful not to let children sing 
loud, not too long at a time. Some exercises, softly sung, will help 
to develop a beautiful voice, though when the hoarseness is very 
prominent, it is better, not to sing at all, until it clears away. 

For boys it is often desirable to stop singing, as the afiluenee 
of blood to the vocal cords is so great, that the breakage of the tone, 
which is injurious, may always be expected. For this reason they 
should not indulge in College or dub singing. 

If girls are very hoarse, they should stop singing entirely for 
a while. 

Johann Sebastian Bach had a magnificent soprano voice, when a 
boy, and sang in church. His superb constitution did not escape 
this law of nature. It was a curious fact that at once he produced 
two tones instead of one. It was the octave above with the tone he 
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sang. This phenomenon made a great impression upon musicians 
and doctors, and was the topic of conversation everywhere. They 
concluded that Bach had discovered a wonderful secret — that of sing- 
ing two tones simultaneously. This was, however, only a freak of 
nature. 

CHILDREN AND VOCAL STUDY.— The question is fre- 
quently asked: at what age diould a child begin to study, or should 
a child study at all. 

I should say that if an adept vocal teacher is to be found, one 
who is capable of impcurting what he knows, and also one who under- 
stands a child^s system and the care, which must be exercised in treat- 
ment of the organ, which is even more delicate in childhood, than at 
any other time, there is no danger. 

It would, however, also depend upon the child's intellect, to 
absorb explanations. 

With such a teacher it is never too soon to begin, as singing 
helps the child's growth, expands chest and lungs and strengthens 
the circulation of the blood. With an incompetent vocal teacher, any 
time, even for an adult, it is too soon to begin. 

Parents, however, are warned against allowing children to sing, 
even around the house by themselves, except very softly and within 
a very limited compass, as thousands of voices that would be un- 
usually beautiful, are ruined by the screaming that is done in child- 
hood. Nor, does this screaming alone mean singing shrieks and 
straining for high notes, but even at play, children should never be 
permitted to abuse their vocal cords. 

INTERVALS. — To learn absolute pitch is a long but very in- 
teresting study. One must accustom the ear to discriminate dis- 
tances between tones. This is very important and requires all the 
intelligence at command. 

The pupil should play a tone which he can take easily and sing 
softly from it to higher or lower tones. 

First sing the whole octave as a scale, then always starting from 
the first tone sing 1—2, 1—3, 1 — 4, 1—5, 1—6, 1—7, 1—8, and 
invert. 

Do this in legato form, that the second interval seems to come 
from out the first tone in a direct line, not "shoveling'' up or down 
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Remarks: .Use care in the vcxy great .intervals^to think the sounds correctly, and the Toice will 
respond. Use no exertion la. producing the /0«tf;but fay drawing on the belt mnscles^the singer will 
get the necessary support. 

Study in Intonation.. 

N937. ^^;^ ^ ^ ^ 




to the interval 'by slttrring^ nor should it be portamento, but however, 
far the second tone may be from the first, it should be considered 
as the nearest neighbor, or better still, ^^as bom from the first" 
With this directness of tone emission well understood, you can go 
farther in to the higher intonations as, 1 — 9, 1 — 10, 1 — 11, 1 — 12, 
etc., and vice versa,, beginning from, 8 — 7, 8 — 6, 8 — 5, 8 — 4, 8 — 5, 
8—2, 8—1. 

When your mind is perfectly sure of each tone, mix these inter- 
vals at will. 

Practice will make a first-class sight singer. This study is so 
interesting that in time it will be considered an amusement rather 
than a task. 

ACCOMPANIMENT. — In practicing, the accompaniment must 
be piano (soft), that you may more easily detect the faults in your 
tones. 

For flexibility, in order to secure accuracy in pitch, in the bo- 
ginning it is best to play every tone that you sing, and when these 
are attained, not before, practice without the instrument. 

This gives the student independence and assurance which is of 
inestimable advantage, especially in cadenzas and embellishments. 

TIME BEATING. — For beginners time-beating seems an ap- 
palling task. This is explained by the fact that it requires a two- 
fold mental attention — one for the music, the other for the motion 
of the hand and arm, while singing. Practice with a ^T)aton,'* make 
strong, accurate, and well-marked strokes, and time-beating is at- 
tained quickly. 

The Greeks, at first, were obliged to go back to the beginning 
of a composition, to divide into sections the music on the staff, by 
perpendicular lines, and this is the origin of the musical bar, more 
correctly called "measure.** 

In the beginning everything was written in common time — 
two half notes. In their time-beating they marked the first note of 
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each bar by a stroke towaxd the ^ound^ calling it in Greeks Thesis 
(down), ground stroke, and the second note, by reason of lifting the 
arm up in the air, they called Arsis (up), air stroke. 

They ordained that the downward stroke should always be the 
more important in a musical phrase, and the upward lighter. 

In, this way, order and rhythm were established and soon after, 
quarter notes were written^ when it became necessary, to invent 
side strokes between the down and up strokes, one side stroke to the 
left and the one to the right being in order adopted. 

Thesis (the first stroke) is heavy, by law of attraction and 
gravity. 

The second stroke is lighter by raising the baton to the left, 
and by swaying horizontally to the right; this third stroke is again 
heavy, but less so than the first, and the fourth up in the air. Arsis, 
(the air stroke), being the lighest stroke of all — is called commonly 
by musicians ''the bird stroke.*' 

The six-eight time seems at first a little confusing, but soon 
becomes clear, when it'isi understood that the heavy strokes are made 
twice in succession; that is, the downward stroke twice, the left once 
— ^horizontal sway twice to the right, and the upward stroke once. 

For Allegro six-eight, it is better to beat only two in a measure, 
the heavy downward, 1, 2, 3, and the light upward 4, 5, 6. 

By learning time-beating, you will appreciate much quicker the 
rhythm and phrasing of a composition. The value of the notes re- 
veals itself better and makes sight singing easier. 

SYNCOPATIONS. — Syncopation is an uneven accentuation, 
produced by a note starting on an unaccented beat and being held over 
to an accented one. 

CHAPTER XXII. 

HOW TO STUDY. 

In order best to focus the mind on your practice, avoid all dis- 
traotionfl. Be alone. Do not allow anyone to listen to you while 
studying. 

Parents, relatives and friends too often discourage students by 
ignorant, though well-meant criticism. Set aside certain portions of 
the day for practice, then let these periods recur daily, twenty minutes 
at a time, with half hours of rest, thus systematizilig your study, and 
much will be accomplished. On the contrary if this advice is neglected, 
no steady improvement is possible. 
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Bepeat each exercise until you master it. Employ your spare 
time in studying Harmony, Piano, Musical History, Languages, 
Dancing, Physical Culture, Fencing, etc. 

Do not be mislead by flattery, always keep in mind your short- 
comings. On the other hand, you must have a clear judgment of 
what is right and what is wrong. False modesty is detrimental to 
your progress. Be honest in your opinion of yourself. Do not 
criticise others. If you cannot praise them, be silent. 

It is good at the beginning of scales and rapid passages, for 
flexibility, to play every tone with your singing, thus acquiring cor- 
rectness in pitch, time and rhythm. When sure of this, practice 
without the piano. This gives you accuracy and freedom for florid 
passages and cadenzas. One observation in practising this rhythmic 
flexibility is to maintain an entirely quiet body. I mean quiet, not 
stiflf. 

Do not move your hands, fingers and knees, to accentuate the 
rhythm of your runs, scales and arpeggios. These accentuations 
must be done mentally without manifestation to the public, who 
would through that classify you as a second-rate singer. 

Do not raise one or the other shoulder or your head, for high 
notes, and do not sway your whole body from one side to the other. 

Do not frown, as difficult as a passage may be at first, you will 
conquer it more quickly, with a serene countenance, which also at- 
tracts the audience. All such bad and nervous habits, entirely un- 
necessary in the study of the art of singing, make your auditors 
nervous, and spoil their enjoyment. 

See that your mouth is straight. To watch your practice, look 
in a mirror, and when one side of your lips is not even with the other 
you can remedy the defect by throwing the cheek muscles slightly 
upward. There are few persons who have a perfect mouth, due to 
the positive and negative sides of our body. One half of the lip 
ends in a smiling curve, the other in a sad line. This latter half 
must be brought upwards by elevating the corner of the lip to the 
kvel of the other natural smiling curve. By care in this during 
practice, you will never sing with a crooked mouth. 

People usually are embarrassed to know what to do with their 
arms. Never stick out your elbows. Every hard line must bo 
avoided. The forward leaning position which favors the easy ris- 
ing of the tones in the nasal bridge (sounding board), where they 
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belong for resonance and beauty, is also favorable to grace and 
beauty for the figure. The arms will then, with the elbows a little 
rounded, hang forward naturally. The two hands may reach each 
other at the finger tips, which is a rather graceful position of the 
body. 

Do not study with an empfty stomach. The pneumogastric 
nerve, ending in the stomach, must have something to work upon for 
voice production, because without the function of this nerve and its 
branches we cannot sing. It is for the same reason that we must 
not sing after heavy meals, which make the action of this important 
nerve difl&cult, also the enlarged stomach makes free breathing im- 
possible. 

Study with your clock at the piano. As this natural singing 
never tires your voice, you would in your enthusiasm, overstep too 
easily the rule of twenty minutes at a time, and the clock is important, 
to keep your nervous system fresh for the next practice. 

CHAPTER XXIII. 

HOW TO SING A SONG^ 

To sing a song properly, one must first get a suitable song to 
sing. The love strains admirably adapted for a tenor may lose 
some of their sweetness when sung by the more powerful basso voice. 
Hence, in the selection of a composition a reasonable amount of taste 
must be exhibited. 

After the proper song has been chosen, the pupil should study it 
intelligently. The mere memorizing of words and rhythm is not 
sufficient; the poem of the song must first be read carefully in order 
that a general idea of it may be derived, then re-read and read 
again until the student grasps the sequence of ideas and perceives 
the scope for emotional expression. Then, and then only, it may be 
committed to memory. 

The music of the song must be similarly treated, its tempo, 
transitione and character being mastered, step by step, the singer 
noting how far the musical composer respected the poet. 

After this procedure, the pupil should unite his ideas of the 
poem and music by putting himself in the composers place and 
imagining the selection, a product of his own mind. The proper 
spirit will then permeate his every effort and inspire him to sing 
the song with true expression. 
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The process of study, here advocated, may, to the reader, seem 
difficult, but the excellent example of many eminent artists who 
practice one song hundreds of times, before they sing it in public, 
should serve as an incentive to labor for achievement. 

The difference between an embryo vocalist and an artist is that 
the former sings, tut tells nothing, while the latter pours out stream 
after stream of rhythmical music, every word and note of which is 
intelligible to the dullest auditor. 

Distinct pronunciation is not only desirable, but absolutely 
necessary for brilliant song-rendition. Consonants, cleanly clipped, 
and richly flowing vowels should characterize every vocal effort, for 
they are valuable aids in the expression of emotion. 

To illustrate, let a singer chant the phrase ^^God have mercy,^^ 
pronouncing the "G^^ in God and the ^T^" in ^^Mercy,^^ with but a 
slight pressure of the organs, instrumental in their production, and 
he will be unable to express reverence or pious emotion, but the 
result will be vastly different when he sings the strongly accentuated 
"G — od have m — ercy," which alone intelligently interprets the 
pathetic soul-felt emotion of the appeal. 

There are artists who, though having conquered the technical 
difficulties in the realm of song, are still unable to make a deep 
impression. 

Admiration and interest last only as long as one hears the bril- 
liant execution of difficult passages. Is this not because real emo- 
tion is absent? 

Some characters are, by education or environment, so superficial 
that their souls are not awakened to noble or generous impulses and 
their singing is, consequently, devoid of feeling and expression. 

Of the many vital factors of emotional singing, none is more 
important than facial expression. The emotion depicted on the 
countenance will influence the quality of the voice; thus, anger can 
never be expressed when the countenance is placid or smiling, for the 
voice will be passionless; if, on the contrary, the face reflects the 
feeling within, the voice will rise to the dramatic need of the 
moment, and, thus, interpret the emotion which sways the soul. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

MUSIC LIKE A PAINTING. 

Have you ever gazed intently upon the . painting entitled "The 
Exalted Muflieian?" 

If not^ picture a plainly furnished room, illuminated by the 
ruddy glow of a setting sun. On the left, nearest the observer, 
seated on a wooden bench is a man, who, with his knees levelled to 
his chin, his hands clasped over them, gazes with sternly set features 
into distance. Next to him a white robed maid slightly inclines her 
body forward, one hand is on the bench, the other involuntarily 
raised, as if to restrain her hearths emotion. Tears stream down her 
cheeks and her gaze is directed heavenward. The next, but dimly 
visible on account of the shadow cast from a large piece of furniture 
is a youth who, with elbows on knees, lets his upturned palms sup- 
port the weight of his head. In the background is a portly gentle- 
man, who has evidently just entered the room, for his outstretched 
right arm keeps the portieres from falling to their accustomed 
place. Like the others he is enthralled, for he seems to have been 
compelled to pause at the very moment that he desired to advance. 

What is the cause of this mysterious grouping? What dominat- 
ing force can similarly influence so many different natures? liook 
to right of the center of the picture. 

Behold ! An artist with bowed head, playing upon the violin. 

Oh! what a wealth of pathos must issue from the instrument! 
Every auditor is spell-bound. Deep in the hearts of t-nch, seas of 
emotion are swelling. Oould we but see the face of the musician 
we would surely behold the beam of ecstasy, but the painter has pur- 
posely concealed it, for his genius, great though it was, could not 
depict the strength of emotion in the player's soul at that moment. 

The lesson that we are to derive from gazing at this picture is, 
that each and everyone of us has a soul, whose manifold beauties 
can be displayed on an instrument even more responsive than the 
violin — the human voice, but as the violin, the king of man-made in- 
struments, must be well tuned and have its various parts in proper 
relation to one another, before it can adequately reflect the emotion 
of the virtuoso, so it is with God's instrument, the voice. Intf^lli- 
gently given and carefully graded exercises must reflne the various 
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fibres and tissues instrumental in th^ production of tone^ until they 
all work in unison with the skill of singing. 

The singer should regard the voice not as an apparatus, which 
produces a succession of tones, but as a medium, through which he 
can reveal the most beautiful entity in nature — the human soul. 

The first thing that must be mastered is tone production, i. e., 
according to nature's laws. After this, the thousand and one aids 
to technical skill must be acquired. 

Impatient pupils, confident that they are vocal artists, often 
rush into publicity and strike the ears of the listeners with hard 
tones, but never touch the soul and never elicit sincere applause. 

The fault is not with the audience; they cannot hear what does 
not exist. On the contrary, when a true artist sings, an artist who 
has patiently surmounted all difficulties and has controlled his voice 
so that he can express his feelings at will, the audience hears a 
beautiful thought told in a soul-felt song and is held spell-bound, 
until the singer's last note dies away. 

CHAPTER XXV. 
tonsils^ what are they for? 

I. Tonsils, one on each side of the throat, are protectors 
against coughs, and pneumonia, moderating the cold winter air. 
They are full of blood and warm the air like little stoves, before 
it enters the bronchial tubes and lungs. 

II. Tonsils are guardians against hard substances being swal- 
lowed. They instinctively close (narrowing the aesophagus), as the 
eyelids close when something threatens the eyes. 

III. Tonsils, with singers, are very important, as, by their 
position to the larynx, they hinder the tones coming directly from 
the throat through the mouth. Prom the error, of singing from throat 
to mouth, may come the bad and old-fashioned habit of singers throw- 
ing their heads back. By these tonsils, in the natural position of 
the head, it is much easier to bring the tones into the sounding board, 
the nasal bridge, where the voice becomes mellow and sonorous, 
which, in this book, has been fully described. Note the remark 
made by my brother, the late dramatic tenor of the Court Opera in 
Munich, Bavaria, when I complained about my red and big tonsils. 
He said he fou^d in his career that all those Prima-donnas with 
extraordinary voices, had big^ tonsils. 
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Though, if tonsils are diseased, they ought to be cut out, also 
the uvula when too long, nearly touching the tongue, should be 
slightly clipped if it hinders the speech. 

CHAPTER XXVI. 

THE LARYNGOSCOPE. 

The Laryngoscope consists of two mirrors, one small with a 
long silver handle, a larger one for the purpose of reflecting the 
light into the mouth, and a tongue-holder to bring the tongue down 
in the back of the mouth, so that it will not obstruct the view. The 
small, round mirror is held under the soft palate and uvula just 
opposite the larynx, so that by the act of inhaling it reflects the 
whole Tocal -apparatus with its vocal cords. 

The Laryngoscope invented by the excellent and celebrated 
basso Emanuel Garcia, made him also famous in medical history, 
as for surgical cases it is of incalculable value. For the healthy 
singer, however, it is of little value. Though one can observe the 
action of the vocal cords in few low tones, it is impossible to produce 
high tones, without the co-operation of the soft palate and uvula. 
Hence, the idea to learn singing by using the laryngoscope is an 
absurdity. 

CHAPTER XXVII. 

HEARING. 

Ear Anatomy and Process of Hearing. — While it is not 
essential for the vocal student to study ear anatomy and the mechan- 
ism of hearing, it is nevertheless advisable, as on the refinement of 
the musical ear, tone accuracy and expression depend. 

The sense organ of hearing consists of three parts: — 

1. The external ear, which includes the pinna (visible ear) and 
the auditory canal; 

2. The middle ear, which is bounded on the outer side by the 
tympanum (ear drum), and on the inner by the fenestra ovalis (oval 
window), the two extremities being connected by a chain of small 
bones, called the auditory ossicles; 

3. The internal ear, which contains the osseous labyrinth and 
the membraneous labyrinth; the former consists of the semircircular 
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canals and the cochlea^ the latter is a bag containing a liquid (the 
endolymph), which floats in another liquid called the perilymph. 
Along the inner surface of the membraneous labyrinth are found th^ 
fibres of the auditory nerve; and at the extremities of these fibres 
are little cells from which grow the auditory hairs. 

The mechanism of hearing is as follows: 

The pinna collects the sound vibrations and transmits them 
through the auditory canal to the ear-drum, which is thrown into 
corresponding vibrations; these are carried by means of the auditory 
ossicles to the internal ear, where the vibrations are received by the 
osseous labyrinth and transmitted to the auditory hairs on the sur- 
face of the membraneous sack; here the fibres of tiie auditory nerve 
receive the sound impression and convey it to the brain. 

Thus the progress of sound is like the progress of the wave: it 
has undulations, its crests and its depressions. Its force is expended 
only to be revived. There is a wonderful fitness of adaptability of 
the sense organ to the conditions of external reality. Were the 
structure of the ear not so providentially complex, the shock of a 
sound might paralyze the entire nervous system. Therefore, we 
should always protect the ears against sudden noise. 

But it is more especially with the impressions of tone that we 
are concerned. For these, the instrumentality of the cochlea is 
requisite. The cochlea is a hollow tube through whose entire length 
the basilar membrane is stretched. The cross fibres of this mem- 
brane carry sensitive cells, which connect with the auditory nerve 
fibres, and are arranged like the strings of a piano. Professor Cava- 
lier Corti, of Bologne, discovered this membrane. Hence the fibres, 
are called "Corti^s rods.^^ 

Titchener, in his "Primer of Psychology," p. 44, says: "The 
organ of hearing is a tiny piano; a piano with a key-board for the 
air to play on, with eleven thousand strings behind the key-board 
and with a damper to stop the movement of the strings after they 
have sounded. When the pianist is an air wave, we have a tone; 
when it is an air shock, a noise. 

If these minute strings (Corti's rods) do not properly vibrate 
to the external sound, the defect is called tone inaccuracy. The 
cause of this, when not a result of measles, bronchitis, smallpox, etc., 
may be attributed to the excessive number of shocks (noise impres- 
sions), which a hearer receives. Each shock tends to stretch these 
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minute fibres (of Corti), and little by little they lose their proper 
tension for vibrating the tones they receive, hence their inaccuracy 
and even tone deafness. 

When the nature of a malady is known and its cause ascertained, 
it is easy to prescribe the remedy. 

Noise is the cause; tone the cure. The person thus afflicted 
should, in order to overcome the defect, be careful to listen to noth- 
ing but pianissimo tones, and gradually this process will bring the 
fibres of the basilar membrane back to their proper position, or rather 
tension. 

Playing chromatic scales softly has the effect of refining the 
ear, and it aids one to a nicety in the discrimination of all tone im- 
pressions. It is therefore not unreasonable to believe that those 
afflicted with tone inaccuracy may, without much difficulty, be cured. 
Patience and persistent effort should be effective. 

The necessity of refining the musical ear is evident to all who 
realize, that a tone is reproduced in proportion to the exactness with 
which it was first heard. 

The reception of a tone and its reproduction may be illustrated 
as follows: 

A savage hears a sound, he may not be able to reproduce it, yet, 
when a like sound is again made he will instantly recognize the simi- 
larity. If it be an oft-repeated tone of the human voice, he may 
desire to reproduce it, and instantly his desire will be materialized. 

The timbre of the voice, the expression of tone, the tempo of 
the selected piece are all judged by the ear, which might properly be 
termed the overseer of tone, since it tells the brain to remedy defects 
which occur during the existence of the tone. One could write vol- 
umes on this subject, and yet, not exhaust it, but for our purposes we 
need but know the few facts just stated. 

One may wonder, why I write on the Anatomy of the Ear, and 
not of the throat. 

As I have previously said — the less singers think of the throat, 
the better it is for them. 

Consider the throat a mere passage for the voice, and thus avoid 
throaty singing. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 

DIUMATIO ART FOB OPERA 8INGEB8. 

The singer should so fully master the intricacies of her role 
that she can^ so to say^ sing it sleeping. She ought never to depend 
on the prompter for her cues. 

Physical culture, beneficial to everybody, is for opera singers 
essential. They should learn how to move the hands from the wrist, 
the arms in graceful curves; how to roll the eyes, the head from right 
to left, and vice versa, the body independently of the legs, which 
should be kept firm, and other circular movements which will pro- 
mote grace, equilibrium and strength. 

For this^ dancing and fencing will be helpful, but first of all, 
learn to walk in the character of your role. There is an ingenious 
step, a light dancing step, a meditative step, a slow faltering step, 
like that of one condemned to death, and an enthusiastic manly step. 
Salvini, the elder, had a cat-like step in his role of Othello; one 
could scarcely hear him walk. 

Learn to kneel and to rise, without losing your equilibrium. You 
must always kneel with the leg nearer the public. It is more re- 
spectful and presents a more artistic pose. 

Learn to bow in various manners. A courtesy can be very be- 
witching. 

lillian RuBselFs ingenius bow in ^Tja Cigale,^^ one of the many 
operas for which I coached her, will be remembered by all who have 
seen her. How charmingly she bowed to the stranger in the Garden 
scene, saying, ^^How do you do 5^^ 

There is a happy bow, a congenial bow, a condescending bow, an 
offensive bow, or no bow at all, as in turning the head away from the 
saluter, a subject^s bow to a Monarch, but the most delightful bow 
is that to the applause of the public. 

Learn to fall, sideways, forward and backward, but always 
fall without noise (a bump) and elastically. This is graceful and 
will save the singer from injury. 

Going up and down stairs is for male singers an easy task, not 
so for a prima donna. It wants care and circumspection with her 
long dresses and trains. 

The courtial obeissance at the Court of Austria, in Vienna, is 
often a source of good humor to the ladies-in-waiting, who have 
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already gone tbrougli the embarrassing ordeal and are awaiting 
a novice. The young Countess or Princess is for a long time the 
topic of conversation, and there is much curiosity among the aris- 
tocracy how she will withdraw without turning her back to their 
Majesties and without stepping upon her own long train. Usually 
they rehearse ibis backward walk, but once a young Countess did not 
think it necessary to have rehearsals (so told me my former pupil, 
the Princess Lobkowitz, who was present at this "Presentation"), 
the Countess, going backwards, stepped upon her own train, and 
trying to liberate her entangled foot from tiie train, with the aid of 
the other, literally fell backwards on the floor, to be picked up, and 
so became the mark of ridicule for months in the aristocratic circles. 

But what is this in comparison with the operatic stage? It is 
solely an illustration of the fact that every item must be carefully 
studied. 

Be circumspect. Before the curtain goes up, make a round upon 
the stage to see if everything is in order; if a balcony or a stair, 
you have to go over, is fastened by the carpenters; if the window in 
Marguerite's house, on which she has to lean in the garden scene, is 
secured. When she is singing to the stars of her love, and during 
the scene with Paust which follows, it would be ludicrous, if the 
house caved in. 

As a child, I saw the Opera "Lucrezia Borgia," where the prima 
donna entered in a gondola, stepping out of it and over the stairs 
down on the stage, her black velvet train caught in a nail and spoiled 
the majestic entrance of Lucrezia. This made an impression on me 
and when later I sang Lucrezia Borgia, previous to entering the 
gondola, I put myself in friendly rapport with the gondolier, giving 
him a tip, to set free my dress, if caught in some splinter or nail. 

In Prague, while singing Valentine in the Huguenots, I in- 
spected the long stair according to my custom, and observed at the 
turn of the stair a big triangular space uncovered by boards. So 
warned, I could make a good round and save myself from an acci- 
dent, though one of the two supers who bring the blindfolded Raoul 
over this stair in the Queen's garden, fell through this open space 
and broke his arm. This could have happened to me, if I had not 
made the inspection. 

Be friendly, though dignfied, with all stage attendants. Thiey may 
be able to do you a good turn or a mean trick, — ^because from the 
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sublime to the ridiculous is but one step. As example of this, the 
following illustration will serve: 

The beautiful duet with Badames and Aida (Nicolini and 
Patti), in the Metropolitan Opera House, New York, was once for a 
moment spoiled by a black cat being chased upon the stage, over 
which the uncultured public in the upper gallery laughed boister- 
ously. Carelessness is a common thing among laboring people. 

To this my own brother, Frederic Young, dramatic tenor, for years 
at the Boyal Court Opera in Munich (Bavaria), to whom I am in- 
debted for my training in dramatic action, fell a victim. It may be 
interesting to know that in Weimar, under direction of Liszt and 
Wagner, he created the role of Tannhauser. Later he also made a 
great success in Munich, when (Jounod's "Faust'^ was first given. 
This success was so great that during his vacation he was called to 
all the Court Theatres of Germany to sing "Faust.^* In. one of 
these, the mechanic did not fasten the trap-door securely, and my 
brother fell through this trap-door to the lower cellar, nine feet deep, 
had his rib broken, and, notwithstanding all the care, died an un- 
timely death, — his mind was also thereafter affected, owing to this 
dreadful fall. 

On the other hand, I must say that sometimes too much care in 
acting may entail some uncalled for consequences. 

This humorous, but embarrassing incident happened to me in 
the Opera "Norma.*' 

In Bukharest, at the Italian Opera, the janitor, a' German, and 
the carpenter, a Pole, had each a boy of equal height; they could 
well be used for Normals twins, at the performance. I paid them 
quite a little sum, and they came to the appointed rehearsal. They 
had to lie on a lounge, supposedly sleeping, when Norma, in 
vengeance against her faithless lover, was to kill them; but her 
motherly love gets the better of her ; she puts away her dagger, takes 
the boys in her arms, kisses them both and calls Clotilde to guide 
them away, when her rival, Adalgisa, appears. 

At the rehearsal, when the boys were taken in my arms, they 
grasped me so awkwardly that they nearly choked me. I showed 
them the scene a second time, the German boy translating to the 
Polish boy what I said they should do. This put the boys right, and 
then I was sure, all would go smoothly. At the performance, how- 
ever, when the climax of this scene was over and the nurse Clotilde 
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took the boys from the stage, and the Recitative of the Duet with 
Adalgisa, Norma's rival, began, in came the two boys racing on the 
stage again, hopping upon the lounge and feigning to sleep, as they 
had done twice at the rehearsal. The public roared with. laughter, 
and I, for a moment, could not hide my amusement. But Bellini^s 
charming music soon again held the audience. 

Now I will offer the best advice I can give to young singers of 
the operatic stage, and this is : 

Keep your heart free from jealousy. You injure yourself only, 
none other, ruining your health, by nourishing this green-eyed mon- 
ster. Be generous. Accustom yourself to admire other artists^ ac- 
complishments, and enjoy the applause and appreciation that they 
receive as a just reward for their Jiard striving. You may well take 
them as a model, to work your way up, and if you do so without envy, 
not relying upon favors, but upon your own talent and zealous work, 
you will surely succeed. 
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MISCELLANEOUS EXEKCISES. 

Remarks : The appoggiatura belongs under the chapter of "Mordant." The char- 
acteristic of thl3 ornament is, that it takes the value of time from the note which 
precedes It, and the next note comes precisely on its own beat. 

There is a long and a ehort appoggiatura, used according to the character of the 
music. The short appoggiatura (grace note) is written as eighth or sixteenth note^ 
with a line through the stem, while the long grace note has no line through the 
stem. 

Pronounce the syllable on the little note, dropping down to the vowel on the 
principal note. 

I. 




Remarks: Every tone must have the vowel of the syllable yon sing, as must albo the dot. 
X039. 



Li - ber-ty-y-y ha- a-as i - i - its wrongs. Law a - lo-o>onc -ca-a-a.n thc^'-ere help. 




cau - o - o - ause she - c - u - e i - i - i - is soo - 00 - 00 - oon well. 
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Practical Hints and Helps for 



Remarks: Jemiy LiiuUt exercise on minor thirds for flexibility and sentimental coloring: Short 
-and long breathing necessaxy. Keep the rowel even on eadi tone. Repeat the last groups as long 
iiiUl as Wtly as the breath allows. 

K940. 

V ^^T- V 




The minor scale sjioold be practised daily. 

N94i. „ ' . 

yarmonic. 



Melodic. 



Remarks: Dramatic Study. At the short note audibly expel bream. 

No. 42 

Andante. 




Ma-y E»-a-the-er i • i-l-is a-a-a-at home 
N> 44 
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Exercises with Piano AQOompaniment. 

A happy expression of the face makes piano tones. 

An earnest expression mcUces forte or earnest tones 'which make a crescen4o. 
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Practical Hints and Helps for 



This exercise is a union of later exercises 5 and 6 and is intended to promote 
legato pronounciation . Make crescendo, -whenever the mouth closes to create the 
next consonant. Whatever the next syllable may be, if it begins with a consonant, 
the teeth must close first. Sing this exercise first on La- then on the other syl- 
lables^as indicated. _ 




Open the mouth for crescendo, smile with e3res after the ff^ in order to throw 
the cheek muscles over the ear for the decrescendo (prospective.) 




Accent for forte with transverse muscles. Open the mouth two finders in width. 
Belt muscles must sustain each' tone (with the vowel) as it goes up the scale. 

rt ^ '^^ — ^ ^=- 




CheeK muscles exercise for the cpior of the vowels. 

Drop the chinXor the first L in la. Open mouth for ail vowels except }3. For 
"u" close a littleand'make slight projection of the lower jaw. Continue this ex- 
ercise on each sucpeeding note imtil G above staff is reached. 
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THE PORTAMENTO between the two top notes is most important. 

_A A —J^ 




Flight Study. 




etc. 



etc. 
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Practical Hints and Helps for 



Arguing Study. 




For Pitch. 

This exercise is for j)ronounciation. The Jaw must go up for each consonant, 
and down €^<ain. Open mouth two fingers in width, to make each syllable dear. 
Andante. 




etc.. 



This next exercise is for purity of intonation and for flexibility. Sing it on 
"Ah" in one breath, then twice in one breath, thejQ three times -ascending forte 
and coming down less forte. 
Allegretto. ' 

^ — I — m — r — t—m = F=^ ^ H ^ 1 ■■ ■ l i L — 

etc. 
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Sing this exercise all in one breath, and repeat as often as the breath will £d- 
low. 

Allegro molto. 



etc. 




etc. 



Be careful not to sing beyond an easy r^nge 




Enterprise Study. 



Notice the Porteunerito. The. mouth must be evenly open during the entire ex- 
ercis^ ^ 
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TwQ Portairientos to strengthen the middle tone. 

Ascend by half steps until i^per A is reached 



12. 



I'lU j"j"j-> I J ^ 



^> > I ,ft"^ 



'j'" > j i 



a 



III I I 1 1 I 



^ 



f 



^ 



^ 



^ 




etc. 



In making the Portamento the open mouth carries the vowel from the first 
note to the secpnd by upward pressure of the transverse muscles. The first note 
must be piano. Sing the exercise succinctly on Laj le, li, lo and lu. 

Adagio. 
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L(ike the last exercise, sing this one with open mouth in one breath and un- 
changed for the higher notes. 




Ascend the scale with Portamento and quick breathing 

Always sing the lower note softly so that the swing will bring out the upper 
note Observe the breath marks at every second note Sing these exercises €d- 
so in one breath; do them quickly and all on the same vowels 



V V 
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Practical Hints and Helps for 



Direct. 



Convex 



Concave Cshovel) Direct. 

slur. 




In church music the Portamento is less frequently applied. 
Example I 



portamento 



O Ho - ly Fa - ther Di - vine Con - so - ler 




Convex arch, brilliant, passionate and dramatib. Arch with grace note, and 
pronounce the word "Soul" after the"y" has already touched the note. 

Ex.2 

Tenor 




My heart is w-ea - ry My soul is sad 



^ 



m 



w 



« 



^ 



^ 



^ 



The concave arch is usually degenerated into a slur or shovel. Correctly ap- 
plied it makes the high notes tender, softer and more velvety. The, pronounciar 
tion begins on the low note. 

Ex.3. 




i 



^^ 



mm 'j^tLf'j-'tiri'i^l 



TFg= 



A ^'X ^" 



^^ 



^^ 
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Archea in contrary directions are allowed for intense sentiment on^ and should 
be used on very rare occasions. 

Ex.4. 




As every tone must be clothed in a vowel, to be round and beautiful, so must 
be the dotted note. Use the direct attack. The transverse muscles sustain the 
vowels by sending them upwards. Apply the reverse of this principle from drop 
in the exercise below. 




Loosen the throat on descending notes, in order to make them piano- and 
these are called drop notes. 
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Practical Hints and Helps for 



Sfing the first three tones with the direct attack, then use the Portamento to the 
high note and come back on the drop notes. Sing this only within easy range un- 
til the top note gains perfect ease. 




Xa !_i La t La .. — 




LEGATO SINOINO is realized by connecting tones for open mouth singing 
(as in flexibility.) For pronunciation (^ two connecting syllables, the lower jaw 
hiust go up. in order to create the consonant in the second syllable, so that no 
distance, or void, come between them. This I C€dl the promenade of the JaW, Il- 
lustrated for instance in the \^'ord Cin-cin-nati. 



etc. to 




«tc. to 
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L€unperti required this exercise to be sung in one breath to strengthen the mid- 
dle tones. Iget a better result by breathing before the high notes, and descending 
with full porteunento increasing in volume. Do not drag down the . portamento 
slovenly. 

" • crescendo. 




Drop notes; ad the word implies, used only iir descending, enable the- singer to 
loosen the throat €uid sing with little exertion. In these exercises the^^ are desr 
ignated by the (i). 

Sing without port€imexito- that is, with direct attack. 




etc. to 



etc. to 



Sing on every vowel except "u" 
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Practical Hints and Helps for 



No Portamento. Direct attack of upper tone with accent. Lower tone is a*(ln>p 
note" to be sung piano. Sing in one breath. Use each vowel except *'a." 
Apply this eaercise and the following also to chapter on Intervals. 

Allegro. 
Legato. 




La a aa aa aa a a aa aa aaaaaa a 




La aaaaaaaaaaa a transverse muscles up-cresoendo. 




No Portamento. Be careful not to use extra exertion for the greater intervals. 
Think correctly and the voice will respond. The motion of the belt muscles will 
be quicker £uid higher up, owing to the increased number of vibrations. 




t 



La a a-a aa aa a 



a aa.aa aa a 



^^ 



ij J J I 



83. 



^m 



J ^J II 



^^ 



w=^ 




a aa a A Aaa aaaaaaaaA 
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After an exercise of such difficulty it is advisable io follow with a light one. 
Breath after each octave has ..been reached, and between eachrepititionof it,but 
not during the downward scale. 




-4iJ-H4 



-Ui J J J 
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Practical Hints and Helps foe 



The quicker you release the tones, the deeper, you can take a breath . While "ste€il- 
ing" steal a full, deep, breath. Like in high finance- little stealing is despised- but 
stealing greater quantities is admired and regarded as a sign of genius . 



V V ^V ^^^■'"gii^^CEchotone.)^ 
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This exercise combines the portamento with stealing the breath. After the 
starting tone, each succeeding one must be reached by portamento and quick 
breathing. Sing this in all keys and on €dl vowels. 
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Practical Hints and Helps for 



In a Mordant, when the upper note is a whole step away from the beginning 
note, the lower note must he a hajf step, and vice versa, unless changed ty ac- 
cidentals. 










— = 


=^ jfl' 


|4^' J J J J iJ ^ ny J J J J J' ^ » 


6i .. .""^^^ 









■P""^ 1 n 


<&*i' J J J — J IJ r — • 


z JJ, 


^ i' y . 


iLT ^ # ■ 


-r 


f 


.f^ 


L _ 


l-^M' j 


i- 


ij ^ 1 


^— 


•» ■ 



♦^ Jestingly I call this a surprise party because you reach the last note s6oner than you expect. 

I. 

C\ _^^^ 

etc. 
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Wactice fir&i with piano, then without and test frequently to find out wnether 
you are exact in pitch, cedled correct intonation. Use care also in the rliythm 
for all flexibility studies, in order to make the runs pear^ and graduated. Ac-^ 
centuate the first notes of each group. 



29. 



t 


^ , 


^ V 


j9^ M ^ 


l<ft» ^m^il■^«;3^^J^B•^^lr>HlllJ]l.;1rlffFFy^ 




^i^J«i<Lrit-^-w^- ■■- 


— K ' ' M — "^ — *^ ^-^ tgf *jy J.*" 


in m^ mn^n^l^il-in-n 


-■phJji,jgbJ:jH r N» 


■§^—5 


i^9^^^'^ ^ ^ 


— Y--^ 




:^"fi' Ii<r 


ii^===m=^ 




in one breath 
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Practical Hints and Helps for 






2. 


_ i>._ _ 


^ 


^ 1 ■■ >- 


::-V 




^ 






>rn.-- 




^l I*PT1jjJJ J^Jdrrrr 


^Nf 




ffi= 


UJ^^r^pi 






u ^^0^0m ■ — . ^aBB— • 














...... 


( 


tHrt-i 


-* il 


ltd 




* J 


^i d 




w^ 1 


i 


i 


1 


i 


( 


^ 


^ 


» 


3 <ii 


^ 


J * 


J » 



_Q ^V i ^ Mii - 1lllH [ I . ' ^ .^^. .^^^a-^iWi^ 
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Practice these exercises first Andante, and with -piano. Then Inoie quickJ^ and 
without 

I. 

Taka this exercise 
in one breath and 
on each tone of the 
scale. The constant 
clropping of (he larger 
interval makes the 
entire -vocal appara- 
tus more flexible. 
Keep the mouth well 
Open. 
The observation of the dot in the preparation of the trill is essential in order 
to prevent flattening. The dot or longer upper note makes a better impression up- 
on the brain and consequently the trill remmns ,in proper piteh and intonation. 

n. 
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Practical Hints and Helps for 



III. 






^ 




\ijT>i n-r^ 1 1 1 ,1 1 1 1 J M 


^^^fe^ 


c/ ■ ■ — —^ — ■ ^ 


m'i 1 J J 1-H 


— 


1 ■I J ^ J J J ^= 


J Jr 


=#= 


€/ 


1 f T 


ff tff 


'# 


I^Vt, r r F J 


L f f fH 


^^ 






In one breath. 




Veloce- in one breath. 
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Direct attack. No Portamento. The vowel must be repeated on the dot. 




i i ^\n U 



ij J J j 



'»« .1. i 



J >j J J 



p^^ 




Ji I f f 



^ 



J j j I 



f 



3^ 
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Practical Hints and Helps for 



The dot taking half the value of the note before it, the vdwel must be repeat- 
ed in the transverse muscles and this makes Just a shade of crescendo giving 
more expression. 




so- - qI . la- a -a si-i-i re^e»e do-o-O'^n 




Sing^ this exercise on all the vowels 











i 



MtHi-u -si-i-ic i-i-is a-a di - vi-i-ine gi-i-ift o-o-of ouou-our fa- a-a-ther. 



^ 



m 



^^ 



^ 



t 



m 



*' By this repitition of the vo^^■el one acquires sustaining power and fullness of tone. 
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Anticipate correctly the pitch of the intervals, to be sung in these leaps, 
€ind the vo^ce will respond. Use no exertion to produce the tone. By pushing up 
the belt muscles, the singer will get the necessary support. 




etc. 



Miscellaneous Exercises. 



Remarks : The appoggiatura belongs under the chapter of "Mordant." The char- 
acteristic of this omamient is, that it takes the value of time from the note which 
precedes it, and the next note comes precisely on its own beat. 

There is a long and a) short appoggiatura, used according to the character of the 
music. The short appoggiatura (grace note) is written as eighth or sixteenth note, 
with a line through the stem, while the long grace note has no line through the 
stem. 

Pronounce the syllable on the little note, dropping down with the vowel to the 
principal note. 

Short. . , fcv L ^- 




My-y sweet mo - ther is so go - oo-oo-oo-oo-oo-oo - ood. 




38. 



The Long Appogiatura is halt the duration of the actual note. 
Long. , ^* K K J^- 



My sweet mo - ther is so go - oo-oo-oo-oo-oo-oo -ood. 






# 


Short. 


K 




h 


f^ 


K 










E[^ t^MJ ^r '-r 


T "f "L,J,JLCJ r,\J I ■ J 




V)' 


My sweet mo 


1 
- the 


r is 


80 

1 


go 


- 00-00-0( 


)-oo-oo-oo-ood. 


c 


(ft*» i J i=i 




\i i i 


1 




J ^ - 




W 1 '— i 




1 i 


1 






( 


>•>» •^^=^=i^ 


- i 1 H 


^ t - 1 
















« 




. 
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Practical Hints and Helps for 



Allegro 
Double. 




ti! J II I I ■ I L , e; — , 



Quadruple 





o^ 
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Every tone must have the vowel of the syjllable you sing, as must also the dot. 
1. 



Li - i - ber - ty - y - y ha- a - as i - i - its wrongs. 



i^i ' I 



^^ 



^^ 



39. 




La . aw a - lo - - -one ca - a - an the - e - ere help 





Well thy-y lo-one-rly-y chi-ild mu-ust- co-ome a - a - gaih 
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Practical Hints and Helps for 




i wn-i-i-ill ma-a-a-y mo-o - o - o-the-e - e - er 




m 


p— 1 


■ 


— 


^'-r-f- 


J J J J , 






^3^ 


cau-o - o-anse she - e - e . e i - i - i - is soo- oo. oo -oon welL 










S— * 


4 


1 


4 j — 








^ i 


i 


1 








^"— H ^ 


H * 


-. — t — 




J *^ 






D JL -a J 










^J:Ai..r ^— -^^-^ 


—J J— ^ 


J ^ II 


fl 






\ 




f?fr— * 




-i — — 


-i j 










•^ i 




i 


i 








-y^ — ] 1 


— 1 i 


* 


' — J 


J IL._. . . 
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Jenny Linds exercise on minor thirds for flexibility and sentimental coloring. 
Short and long breathing necessary. Keep the vowel even on each tone Repeat 
the last groups as long and as softly as the breath will allow. 

V ^7^ V 




The last two measures of this exercise may be repeated as often as possible in 

^ , . , Cone breath. 

The minor scale should be practiced daily 

Harmonic, 




This Melodic is to be simg with portamento to every tone, the convex arch of 
it, developing the voice to great strength; come back with drop notes. 
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Practical Hints and Helps for 
Dramatic Study. 



At the short note expel th^ breiith audibly. 
V COM do/ore 




etc. 



,etc. 



This is the^'Burglar Study? The audible expulsion of breath portrays. fright at seeing a burglar. 
The portamentos down depict prayer, and the concluding note, relief .th^lt uie burglar, touched by 
prayer departs without having done injury. 




etc. 



My-y fa-a.-th-er i - i-i-i-i -is a-at home. 






Q 


> 




^ 




P9BP4 p^a 


BB 




— ^ 








-.'? 




^ 


^ 


- JJ.JJ>J.i^ 




^ 


^^ 


=#-^=1 






( 


P^ 


^ » » .^ 


^: * 


M y «^' 




=f- 


",^ — 




i[F. i 


t ■ — 1 

h ■. 1 


t — 

k — 


^ ^ 


J 1 


-J 


^ 




( 


^ 


^ 


—^ — ^ — . 


M 


=^ » > i 


1 


— < 


=^ 










* 






•-W 


1 




'-• 


1 


-^3 ■ 


^— zd 




^. 
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The Homesick Study. 



All the Echoes cure to be sung slower. 

(Slower) 
ff CEcho) V 



ff (Echo) V 





(Echo; 




(Echo) 




etc. 



etc, 



MUSICAL TERMS AND TERMINATIONS. 



AnJmato With animation and spirit, usually increasing the 

time. 

Assai Very. 

Non troppo Not too much. 

Molto Much, very, extremely. 

TIto , With life and energy. 

Meno Less. 

Mosso Movement. 

Pin A little more so. 

PJn lento A little slower. 

Poco A little. 

Poco a poco Little by little, gradually. 

Troppo Too much. 

Senza Without. 

Quasi In the style of. 

Bitardando A retardation. 

Bitenuto A holding back in the time. 

Ballentando A gradual diminuation in the speed. 

Accelerando A gradual increase in the speed. 

Strlngendo Accelerating the movement by degrees. 

Stretto A considerable increase in the speed. 

Tempo primo The original time of a similar previous strain is 

taken up again. 

A tempo In time. 

Listesso tempo In the same time (degrees of speed) as before. 

Staccato Each note short, distinct and detached. 

Legato The smooth connection and binding together of 

the notes. 

Portamento Sustaining the tone, gliding from note to note. 

Forte or f Loud in tone. 

Piano or p Soft in tone. 

Mezzo forte or mf Half forte, rather loud. 

Fortissimo or ff .* Very loud. 

Pianissimo or pp Very soft. 

Crescendo or cresc A gradual increase in tone; louder by degrees. 

Descrescendo Diminishing the force; softer by degrees. 

Diminuendo Same as decrescendo, but a little more so. 

Perpendosi Gradually diminishing the sound, until it dies 

away. 

Morendo Same as perpendosi, but more extremely, slacken- 
ing the movement at the same time. 

Binforzando or rf With more accent and emphasis. 

Sforzando or sf A superior stress and emphasis on one or more 

particular notes. 

Tempo di Adopting the time of. 

Tempo di Valse Waltz time. 

Tempo di Marcia March time. 



MUSICAL TERMS AND TERMINATIONS. 

Tempo di Menuetto Minuet time. 

Tempo di Ballo Dance time. 

Tempo giusto Exact time. 

Tempo mbato Changing the time from fast to^ slower, or from 

slow to faster. 

Tempo a placere At pleasure, in regard to time. 

Largo Very slow and solemn. 

Larghetto A slow and measured time, a little less slow than 

largo. 

Lento A slow, steady time. 

Adagio Very slow, expressing grace and dignity. 

Andante Slow and distinct. 

Andantino A trifle slower than andante. 

Allegretto Lively and cheerful, but slower than allegro. 

Allegro Quick and lively. 

Moderate In moderate time, not as fast as allegro. 

Tivace Quick, lively, with much spirit. 

TiTacissimo Extremely lively. 

Presto iiiXtremely quick. 

Prestissimo Exceedingly quick, the climax of presto. 

Afifetuoso With tenderness and delicacy. 

Agitato With anxiety and agitation. 

Amabile In an amiable manner . 

Amoroso In a soft and tender style. 

Appassionato With a passionate and deep feeling. 

Bravura With vigor, energy and ability. 

Brilliante In a brilliant and effective style. 

Calando Gradually diminishing in tone and speed. 

Cantabile In a graceful and singing style. 

Capriccioso Capricious and fanciful. 

Commodo Easy and quietly. 

Con brio With brilliancy and spirit. 

Con fuoco With animation and fire. 

Con moto Rather agitated in expression. 

Dolce Soft and swept. 

Furioso .Furiously and with great ardor. 

Grandioso ^ With grandeur and dignity. 

Grave ' Slow and solemn. 

Orazioso Graceful. 

Lamentoso Plaintive and mournful. 

Leggiero Gay and light. 

Maestoso With majesty and grandeur. 

Mareato In a prompt and emphatic style. 

Marcia March movement. 

Marziale In a martial, military style. 

Morendo Dying out, becoming softer and slower by degrees. 

Pomposo In a grand and showy style. 

Religioso In a solemn and religious style. 

Rigoroso In exact and distinct time. 

Risoluto In a decided and determined style. 

Scherzando In a light and playful manner. 

Sempliee Simple, plain and modest. 

Strepitoso In a bold and noisy manner. 

Sentimento With much feeling. 

Smorzando Diminishing and dying away by degrees. 

Sostenuto Sustained and firm. 

VIgoroso With boldness and vigor. 
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